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The War 


HERE ARE so many ifs in the situation, as we 

wait for the great spring campaigns to open, 
that the guesses of the experts are not much more 
valuable than those of the readers of the evening 
papers. The British victories in north Africa 
seem to be more than offset by the bloodless 
victories which Hitler has been winning in the 
Balkans. He now controls Rumania and is getting 
control of Bulgaria without opposition from 
Turkey—for this seems to be the meaning of the 
Turkish-Bulgarian non-aggression pact. Whether 
he will use these bases to strike further at the 
British control of the Suez canal, or whether he will 
be content merely to put such pressure on Greece as 
to take her out of the war, thus imposing a German 
peace on the Balkans and depriving Britain of her 


‘last possible foothold on the European continent, 


who knows? Whether Britain will anticipate and 
prevent such moves by some new blow at Italy, 
who knows? Whether Hitler intends to strike 
simultaneously in the Balkans, in Spain, and in the 
English channel, who knows? Whether these 
moves, or some of them, are to be synchronized with 
a Japanese attack upon Singapore and the Dutch 
East Indies, who knows? And whether this would 
result in immediate American counter-action, who 
knows? But perhaps by the time that these words 
appear in print, we shall all know the answer to 
all these questions. 


No Imperial War Cabinet 


R. KING’S ANNOUNCEMENT at the open- 
ing of parliament was very definite on one 
point at least. There has been a great deal of talk 
by all sorts of people from tory “patriot” politicians 
to professors of political science to the effect that 


Canada cannot play her full part as a war partner . 


of Britain unless we organize the codperative 
effort of the two governments in a war cabinet as 
was done in 1917. Mr. King has now provided 
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what appears to be a complete reply to these argu- 
ments. He admits that “a moment may come when 
it will be both desirable and necessary for a con- 
ference to be held in London or some other part of 
fhe British empire.” Note that he uses the word 
“conference” and not “cabinet.” But he believes 
that with direct communication between prime 
ministers on matters of high policy, and with the 
intimate daily relations between governments which 
are now made possible by the presence of high 
commissioners from Canada in London and in all 
the dominion capitals, and of high commissioners 
from Britain and all the dominions in Ottawa, there 
is a real but invisible imperial council already 
functioning. He adds that this system has the 
great advantage that each prime minister can 
consult at once with his cabinet colleagues on any 
issue that arises, that the Canadian prime minister 
is needed on this side of the ocean to keep in close 
touch with Washington, and that national unity in 
the war effort will be best maintained in all the 
dominions if the prime minister sticks to his job 
at home. (He mentions the need for General 
Smuts’ presence in South Africa at this present 
moment, and no doubt he is also thinking of the 
need for Mr. King’s presence just across the river 
from Quebec.) These arguments are conclusive. 
There will be no central government for the empire 
in this war. 


O. D. Skelton 


E SHALL ALWAYS THINK of Dr. Skelton’s 

career at Ottawa as providing the perfect 
example of what can be accomplished by the intell- 
ectual in public affairs. For most of his years in 
the Department of External Affairs he was deputy 
prime minister of Canada. He came to Ottawa 
with a mind which had been formed by years of 
study and reflection on Canadian politics and 
economics. His biographies of Galt and Laurier 
are worth all the other books that have been 
written on Canadian post-Confederation political 
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history, because of the insight which they give into 
the issues which determine the course of our poli- 
tics. The influence of Veblen at Chicago saved 
him from the academic vice so prevalent in Canada 
of thinking that the student in history or economics 
can pursue his studies without a system of values 
of his own. When he entered the Department of 
External Affairs he had a clear conception in his 
own mind of the implications of Canadian nation- 
alism, and this provided a guiding light in his 
direction of Canadian policy. It was no doubt 
chiefly his influence which determined that in the 
interval between the two wars we should avoid 
commitments both in the British Commonwealth 
and in the League of Nations. Imperialists have 
inveighed against our failure to play a big part in 
forming British policy in these years, and League 
enthusiasts have denounced our failure to go all-out 
at Geneva. But in the long run it will become clear 
that Canadian capacities and Canadian interests 
made the policy of no commitments the wisest that 
we could have pursued. Little people who try to 
play big roles far from home usually discover in the 
end that they have become the tools of big people. 
After this war, no doubt, the policy of the 1920’s 
aloofness from Europe will not be possible or 
desirable. But it will still be elementary common 
sense that the peoples of Europe will have to solve 
the problem of living together for themselves, and 
that if they cannot do this for themselves, neither 
advice or military force from North America will 
be of much permanent help to them. Let us hope 
that we have as much hard clear thinking behind 
our external policy for the next two decades as Dr. 
Skelton applied to it in the last two. 


War Finance 


N MAY, 1940, the Canadian Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs published a pamphlet on war 
finance in Canada which today provides the very 
best introduction available to the Canadian layman 
who wishes to understand what is involved in the 
figures, announced by Mr. Ilsley on Feb. 18 of this 
year, for the coming year’s war budget. In an 
article in the C.I. I. A. pamphlet, Professor 
Plumptre of Toronto, with the assistance of several 
other financial experts, made an estimate of the 
limit of government expenditures that might be 
made without inflation in the year “1941,” i.e., in 
the fiscal year at the period when Canada would 
reach full employment. He estimated for that 
year, and it was an estimate based on a good many 
assumptions that might not be realized, a total 
national revenue of just under $6,000 million, and 
a federal budget of $1,300 million. Federal govern- 
ment expenditures along with those of provincial 
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and municipal governments would, on this basis, 
come to 32 percent of the national revenue. Mr. 
Ilsley in the coming fiscal year looks forward to an 
actual direct war expenditure of $1,300 million, 
plus $400 million more for repatriation of British 
securities, plus $433 million for non-war federal 
expenditures, plus $575 million for provincial and 
municipal government expenditures—making a 
total government expenditure of $2,700 million. 
And this is out of a national income which he 
estimates as only $5,300 million. That is, our 
governments will absorb over half the total nation- 
al income. 


How is government going to raise this enor- 
mous sum, by what methods is it going to take this 
very high proportion of the citizen’s income from 
him? It may use three different methods, or a 
variety of combinations of the three. It may resort 
to appeals to our patriotism so as to persuade us 
to save more and lend it to the government or pay 
it in taxes. So far the inspirational leadership 
which has come from Ottawa has not been very 
inspiring or very effective in persuading ordinary 
citizens to fork out. A.second method is to resort 
to measures which are coércive in nature, such as 
much heavier taxation and a rigid system of 
rationing which prevents us from spending our 
increased war incomes for private purposes and 
leaves us no alternative but to hand over the 
necessary percentage to the government. The third 
method is the laissez-faire one of inflation. The 
government proceeds to spend more and more 
money, thus producing a greater volume of money 
income in the pockets of a great many citizens, 
which in turn creates a demand for goods that can’t 
be satisfied by the existing quantity of goods, which 
leads to prices rising rapidly, which leads to 
wages and profits rising also, which makes it easy 
for the government to balance its budget by floating 
enormous loans. This inflationary method was the 
one used in 1917-18, and all economists agree that 
it is the worst of all possible methods. But there 
is no sign that the authorities at Ottawa are going 
to devise sufficiently energetic and imaginative 
appeals to persuade us to cut down on our private 
expenditures, or that they are going to be bold 
enough to compel us to do so. Inflation, then, is 
the easy way out. That is, it is the easy way for the 
government and for those groups whose incomes 
will increase greatly as the result of war activities. 


How Not to Raise Money 


HE NEED to raise funds to finance the war 
is immediate and urgent. There can be no 
two- opinions about that, and the more of it that is 
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raised by taxation, the better. If borrowing must 
take place, however, the government might well 
remember the C.C.F. proposal of compulsory loans 
without interest. And why is it that the existing 
government scheme for accepting voluntary loans 
without interest receives no publicity whatever? 
Finally, if we must borrow at interest, a public 
campaign is unobjectionable, but we deprecate very 
strongly the current practice of raising. supposedly 
voluntary loans by what in many cases amounts to 
the meanest kind of compulsion. Many commercial 
firms have been guilty of exerting pressure upon 
their employees which amounts to unmistakable 
compulsion, in order to get them to subscribe, often 
beyond their means. Indeed, these firms are 
encouraged to do so by the grant of various merit 
seals. Such compulsion weighs most heavily upon 
the poor and insecure who have no means of 
resisting the pressure, and who rightly resent 
ceasing to be the judges of their own capacity. 
Such methods are above all bad psychology in 
dealing with a free people, create a resentment 
which is injurious to public morale, and will in the 
end defeat their own ends. 


If compulsion is to be applied, let it be done 
openly and fairly by the government itself. The 
pressure would then come first upon those best 
able to bear it, not, as now, in inverse ratio to 
income. 


Radio 


T SHOULD NOT BE NECESSARY, but perhaps 

it may remove some misconceptions if we state 
that in publishing Mr. Hill’s series of articles on 
the CBC, the Canadian Forum has not given up its 
belief in a publicly owned and operated system of 
radio broadcasting. The wide influence which the 
radio may have in education and in propaganda, 
in forming the public mind and in directing the 
public taste, makes it far too important an instru- 
ment to be left to the control of private enterprise. 
In Canada there are the additional arguments for 
public ownership that private enterprise means 
ultimate control by American corporations, and 
that private enterprise will not provide in a 
sparsely settled half-continent the coverage which 
makes it possible for all the citizens to enjoy the 
advantages of radio. These arguments are as 
strong now as they were when our government 
decided on a national radio system. They are not 
affected one way or the other by the particular 
question whether the present management of the 
CBC is spending the taxpayers’ money wisely and 
giving us worthwhile programs. 
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“The People’s Convention’ 
-- What People? 


London on Jan. 13, raises several interesting 

questions upon which some clear thinking 
is in order for Canadians too. That the meeting 
was held at all is proof that the British tradition 
of free speech and free assembly is still a living 
reality, even in bomb-racked London; it is also a 
tribute to the wisdom of the British government, 
for its suppressiou would have antagonized many 
worthy people who allowed themselves to be 
associated with it. 


T= “PEOPLE’S CONVENTION,” held in 


That the meeting was organized and operated by 
the Communist party is beyond question. That is 
indeed obvious from all accounts; if any reader 
doubts it, we refer him in particular to John 
Strachey in the (London) Tribune of Jan. 10 and 
Harold Laski in the (New York) Nation of Feb. 
15. Besides, the technique employed is_ so 
universally constant as to be unmistakable: all 
effective control in the hands of party-members, 
or fellow-travellers so close as to be indistinguish- 
able, with as many other “fronts” as possible; 
strong emphasis on some very real and justified 
grievances—in this case better air-raid shelters, 
higher wages, more democracy in the army and the 
like (the bait); then some vague and carefully- 
phrased references to a “people’s” movement; 
speakers who can be relied on to toe the party line 
or else be so vague in their idealism as to be so 
understood; no condemnation whatever of Nazism 
but much condemnation of oppression at home. 


That oppression is real, and the grievances for 
the most part justified. The struggle against 
them, however, is no monopoly of the communists. 
Socialists, too, want to air them and to fight for 
their disappearance, and many do, in all free 
countries and in some others not so free. The 
convention then went on to demand “a people’s 
peace” and also a peace by negotiation; so does the 
Labor party, unless, of course, the words be under- 
stood in the technical communist sense of a 
people’s rising now, with what consequences one 
shudders to imagine. Negotiations certainly, but 
with whom? With Hitler negotiations have been 
proved impossible, and the problem will remain 
even if he were by some miracle removed. With 
Goering? With von Brauchnitz? We think not. 


In meetings and discussions of this kind the 
question of motive is important. 


Demands for 
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reform can be made for their own sake, and for 
the sake of a more efficient and effective 
democracy, in war as in peace. Discontent can be 
healthy, and strong criticism is badly needed, and 
must be fearless. But the most legitimate 
grievances can also be used to inflame discontent 
for its own sake, and as a screen behind which 
looms the Communist policy of revolutionary 
defeatism. That policy is one of deliberate obstruc- 
tion for its own sake, to the point of a popular 
rising (since there is not the slightest chance of that 
sort of people’s government being voted into 
power at a general election in any part of the 
Commonwealth or the U.S.A.), with the probable 
consequence of military defeat, and with the inten- 
tion of then turning that defeat into a victory for 
Communism and “the people.” 


We understand and we respect the pure pacifist 
who is conscientiously opposed to all war, and 
therefore to this war, and will have no share in it. 
He knows well enough that a Fascist victory would 
mean his own extermination. We understand, but 
we cannot respect, the die-hard big-business 
reactionary who believes that a victory for 
democracy would endanger his privileges, his 
possessions and his power (and we hope it will). 
He is the common type of fifth-columnist in every 
democracy. But the present Communist policy of 
revolutionary defeatism seems to us suicidal. We 
are well aware of the ‘imperialist’ origins of this 
war, but the events of the last year, and 
particularly the fall of France, have made it pain- 
fully clear both that the danger is very much 
greater than anyone anticipated when the war 
began, and that revolutionary defeatism led straight 
to fascism. 


Lenin, in 1917, turned a military defeat into a 
victory for Communism, in part, at least, because 
the German armies were busy elsewhere, and were 
then defeated elsewhere. If the Communists 
really believe that they could apply this same 
formula to the very different world of 1941, then, 
to quote John Strachey, “they are not knaves, 
they are something much more dangerous, namely 
fools with a fixed idea carried to the point of 
insanity.” Further, if their whole policy is 
motivated by the welfare of the U.S.S.R., they 
should see that victory for Hitler is just about the 
worst possible thing that could happen for Russia. 
And undoubtedly they would see it, if their whole 
thinking was not conditioned by the Kremlin 
nightmare of a combined Anglo-German attack 
upon Russia. Even as a nightmare, this is surely 
out-of-date. Only the defeat of Britain could give 
it any possible substance. 


It is, however, almost incredible that the 
Communists, who for years preached a crusade 
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against Fascism and for a united front government 
of all the anti-fascist elements (which is precisely 
what they are attacking in Britain now), really 
believe that even they would gain anything from a 
Hitler victory. It is much more likely that they 
hope to capitalize, after a British victory and in a 
war-weary world, on their present opposition to 
the war, and in the meantime are intent on fishing 
in troubled waters. If that is the case, they are 
surely playing an extraordinarily dangerous game, 
for it is foolish to believe that a Hitler victory is 
impossible. British strength is great, but it, is 
dangerous to undermine it, for British invincibility 
is a myth, a dangerous myth of completely 
irresponsible optimism. It would be strangely 
ironical if this myth is to be responsible for the 
foreign policy of two otherwise incompatible 
groups: the Communist party and the Irish govern- 
ment. 

The Communist war policy, which is fundamen- 
tally the same everywhere, must necessarily deter- 
mine our attitude to any such movement as the 
“People’s Convention” is trying to set on foot in 
England, for that sort of movement will not survive 
unless they control it. We do not believe that it 
will help the people, the real people, as against an 
abstraction, if they allow their very real needs to 
be used as a lever by those who have very different 
ends in view. The struggle for democracy against 
incipient Fascism must be carried on fearlessly at 
home at the same time as Fascism is defeated 
abroad. The two struggles should be integrated as 
one. There are many changes that are urgently 
and immediately necessary: Labor must have its 
rights, the primary producer must receive a fair 
return, there must be some approach to equality 
of sacrifice by the spreading of economic burdens, 
our whole financial machinery must be controlled, 
we must abolish monopoly exploitation. In a word, 
we must ceaselessly continue the fight for demo- 
cratic socialism. That is our immediate and urgent 
duty. 

But that struggle will not be helped by allowing 
the very real needs of our people to be used as a 
scaffolding to support a war. policy which, at best, 
tries to pretend that Hitler isn’t there at all, or, 
at the worst, is in active alliance ith him—a 
policy which, in any case, is completely subservient 
to the enigmatic intentions of a distant Sphinx. 





THE RESULTS OF THE FORUM STUDENT ESSAY 
CONTEST WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE APRIL ISSUE. 
IT IS HOPED THAT THE WINNING ESSAY MAY BE 
PUBLISHED AT THE SAME TIME. 
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The Press and the News- 


Workers’ Union 
Rex Morgan 


workers, publishers have certain advantages 

over other classes of employer. Newspaper 
writers and editors have so long been accustomed 
to regarding their work as a profession that many 
of them still think it “unprofessional” to join a 
union. Publishers have let it be known in unmis- 
takable terms that they agree heartily with this 
point of view. 

In Canada, though a recent amendment to the 
Criminal Code makes it an indictable offense for 
an employer to dismiss an employee for joining a 
trade union, newspaper publishers, as a whole, look 
upon news workers’ unions no more affectionately 
than do publishers elsewhere. And on a newspaper, 
the duties involved in writing and editing the 
news are of so varied a character that there exist 
many ways of penalizing an employee for union 
activity besides firing him. 

Canada, of course, has no Wagner Act. This 
act, obligating an employer to bargain with a 
union recognized by a majority of his employees, 
made it somewhat less difficult for the American 
Newspaper Guild to surmount the bitter opposition 
of publishers in the United States. The Guild has 
already done much to improve the economic and 
working conditions of news writers and handlers, 
even in Toronto, where wage minima have risen 
considerably since the Guild began to show some 
local strength. It has gone far towards exposing 
and exterminating the old “professional” fallacy 
which kept thousands of news workers living 
perpetually on high hopes and low wages. By 
improving economic status, it will ultimately -do 
more to raise journalistic standards than any 
amount of pious moralizing. 

Canadian news workers, though lacking a 
Wagner Act, and hampered by some of their own 
number who cling timorously or shortsightedly to 
the old “professional” shibboleth, have not been 
blind to the object lesson across the line. But 
they have been met with a coolness on the part of 
their employers that has frozen every effort to 
obtain collective bargaining rights. 

Publishers as employers have a further ad- 
vantage. They hold a large measure of control over 
the avenues of publicity. The fraternity they feel 
as employers, however much they may differ on 
other matters, makes this control pretty extensive. 

All this explains why the union movement repre- 
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I: THEIR RELATIONS with their news 





sented by the American Newspaper Guild has made 
such little headway in Canada, and why news 
workers remain without the bargaining rights 
possessed by the “mechanical” workers on Canadian 
newspapers. It explains also why so few people 
have heard anything about the efforts they have 
made to attain these rights, even those recently 
made by the staff members of the Toronto Daily 
Star and Star Weekly, Canada’s most widely 
circulated daily and weekly papers respectively. 


Many publishers are fond of maintaining that the 
internal affairs of their newspapers are none of the 
public’s business. But since newspapers perform a 
species of public service, and their freedom is care- 
fully guarded by custom, this view might be thought 
an extreme one. Their unanimous silence about an 
issue so important as the fight being waged by 
Canadian news workers to raise their own status, 
and thus the standards of journalism in this 
country, cannot but appear curious to the average 
citizen. Therefore it seems right that someone not 
directly concerned should present the news workers’ 
position in the matter. The publishers have 
plenty of means of publicizing their position. 


The current attempt of news workers on the 
Toronto Star newspapers to win collective bargain- 
ing rights is of special interest because it reached 
an acute stage and then subsided for reasons 
illustrating perfectly the difficulties under which all 
such attempts have been made in Canada. 


The movement to establish units of the American 
Newspaper Guild in Canada was started in 1936. 
Starting with nine members in Toronto, it soon had 
a membership on all Toronto daily papers. But the 
attitude of the publishers of two of these papers at 
least soon became very clear. The Guild claims 
that there was outright intimidation; certainly 
there was no possibility of mistaking the extremity 
of disfavor awaiting those who remained members 
of the Guild. The fact that many of those who did 
deemed it advisable to keep the matter hidden from 
their employers, indicates at least their own 
appraisal of the situation. 

The publisher of the Star had taken the position 
that a union must organize an industry fully before 
asking any member of it for a contract, and the 
then executive of the Guild, having failed to obtain 
recognition from the Star, undertook to try and do 
this. The membership on the other papers was 
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strengthened, and preparations were made to ask 
the Star to negotiate. The Guild claims that 
about this time the hostility of the other publishers 
was made known so plainly that its forces were 
seriously weakened. About a year later, its hope 
of fully organizing the other papers being slim, and 
the Liberal sympathies of the Star’s publisher 
being well-known, the Guild approached the Star 
once again, without result. 

The present executive of the Guild contends that 
trade union practice does not require a majority of 
the industry to be organized before asking for 
negotiations. This practice has not been followed 
by the Guild in United States cities. Last 
November, the Star unit claimed a membership of 
107 out of the 147 news workers on the Star 
newspapers. It once again asked for negotiations. 

A series of conferences with the management 
followed, and shortly before Christmas a com- 
promise was affected by which, it is claimed, the 
management agreed to negotiate with a committee 
of news workers belonging to, but not officially 
representing, the Guild. The management itself, 
it is claimed, intimated that it was prepared to 
consider favorably as a basis of negotiation such 
measures as a five-day, forty-hour week; overtime 
allowance; a $45-per-week minimum wage for 
“experienced” reporters and payment of the 
difference between soldiers’ pay and the wages 
previously received by staff members on active 


service. 

Late in December the management, it is claimed, 
asked that conferences be discontinued until after 
Christmas. When approached shortly before the 
new year, the management stated that another 
group of news employees wished to present a brief. 
This group, it is claimed by the negotiating com- 
mittee, had met twice in the company’s board room, 
and had actively canvassed editorial employees, both 
Guild and non-Guild members, to attend these 
meetings. The negotiating committee replied that 
they considered this request for further delay under 
the circumstances an act of bad faith, and asked 
that negotiations be resumed within two days. 
They were then told, they claim, that this was 
tantamount to their breaking off negotiations. 
They also claim to have been told at this point that 
there was no hope of the management granting 
the concessions discussed at the previous confer- 
ences, so that there seemed now to be no basis for 
negotiation. 

Early in January, say the committee, the Guild 
unit authorized a request to the management to re- 
open negotiations officially with the Guild itself. 
This request bore no fruit. 

About this time, a number of news workers who 
had been prominent in Guild activities were given 
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new positions on the staff which, it is alleged, 


lowered their status. Experienced reporters and 
editors were moved off important assignments 
into routine jobs, and two, one a reporter and the 
other an editorial secretary, who had _ been 
particularly active in the union, were fired (though 
the reason given was not union activity). 

Attempts were again made to interview the 
management, it is claimed, without success. A 
decision was then taken to advise trade union locals 
and as many of the public as possible of the Guild’s 
ineffectual efforts to obtain bargaining rights, 
either officially, or unofficially through an 
employees’ committee. Meetings were addressed, a 
circular was distributed, and a number of indivi- 
duals prominent in labor circles undertook to inter- 
cede with the management on behalf of the 
employees. A request to the department of labor 
at Ottawa for a negotiator was ineffectual, since, 
except in a “war industry,” such a request must 
come from both sides, and none was forthcoming 
from the Star management. A newspaper, it 
seems, is not regarded as a war industry, though 
how a war would get along without newspapers, it 
is difficult to imagine. 

At a meeting of the Star unit of the Newspaper 
Guild on Feb. 3, it was decided to take a strike 
vote. Balloting resulted in a vote of 42 to 19 in 
favor of a’strike. By this time, it is claimed by 
the Guild executive, many staff members were 
becoming increasingly loath to advertise their 
membership in the Guild by crossing the street to 
the place where, for convenience, the polls were 
located. Guild leaders say they can produce sworn 
evidence that news workers were called into the 
office of an editorial executive, told their jobs were 
in no danger and they were not being intimidated, 
but that they would be better off outside the Guild, 
and asked for carbon copies of their resignations 
from the union. Some refused, but most of those 
called in resigned, it is claimed. 

When informed unofficially of the result of the 
vote (the date of the authorized strike had been 
left to the Guild unit executive), the management 
is said to have stated that, if all members of the 
staff resigned at once from the Guild, it would 
consider, in about a year’s time when “harmony” 
had been restored on the paper, negotiating with 
an organization of its editorial employees, but not 
with the Guild. 


The employees’ representatives then, they state, 
suggested that negotiations be carried on either by 
the management and the committee, or by a 
different committee representing both sides, 
without reference to the Guild, and that the 
“Oshawa Formula,” not mentioning any union, be 
adopted as the type of agreement. This suggestion 
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was communicated to the management by a man 
prominent in labor circles, on behalf of the 
employees, and was, it is claimed, rejected. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Guild unit, the 
vote to strike was rescinded. The attendance at 
this meeting of the Star unit was about nineteen. 

Since then, it is said, some of the staff members 
who, according to their view, had been “demoted” 
to inferior jobs on the paper, were restored to their 
former positions. Moreover, many members of the 
staff, including most of those who led the Guild 
activity, have received new raises, making $15 in 
raises within two months for some, and amounting 
to a $40-a-week minimum for experienced reporters, 
copy-readers and sub-editors. 

These incidents, related thus briefly, illustrate 
the impasse in which any effort by news workers 
in Canada to achieve collective bargaining seems 
likely to land, because of the delicate interaction 
between the shortsightedness of many news 
workers themselves, the common interests of 
competitive newspaper publishers and the absence 
of any legislation giving adequate sanction to 
collective bargaining rights. 


An outsider will perhaps be inclined to feel that 


Labor and the 


G. M. A. 


this total war of machines and economic 

staying power, is recognized even at 
Ottawa—in theory. It did receive practical 
recognition in Britain when Mr. Churchill took 
over and Labor ministers were appointed to direct 
the economy of Britain. Since then the British 
worker can feel that he has a powerful voice in 
government, that he is a partner in industry. It is 
easy to criticize the Labor ministers, and they 
should be criticized. They are, as a matter of fact, 
faced with the all but impossible task of grafting 
socialist efficiency on a chaotic capitalist system 
which they cannot—with over 400 Conservative 
M.P.’s in Westminster and a Conservative prime 
minister—discard. But they have at least shown 
that they have not forgotten their ideals; they have 
done enough, by raising wages and pensions, by 
ready codperation with trade unions and the like, 
to prove the direction they intend to travel. They 
have made it clear—to the constant distress of our 
Canadian reactionaries and, no doubt of their 
own—that, as far as they are concerned, the old 
order has gone and that the new order must come 
at the war’s end. The British worker knows that 
his rights will receive ready recognition, that there 
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the most decisive of these factors is the first. 
Collective bargaining through the Newspaper 
Guild could be attained even in Canada if all news 
workers would realize their interest in attaining it. 
One finds it difficult to understand the actions 
of those who, through mistaken selfishness or 
stubborn obscurantism, delay the advancement of 
the common good of their fraternity by withholding 
coéperation. Publishers will not cease to encourage 
belief in the superiority of individual bargaining 
over collective bargaining as long as members of 
their own staffs cling to such convenient fallacies. 
Until all, or an overwhelming majority, of news 
workers realize that before being “professionals” 
they are workers who must live on a scale which 
accords with the needs and the dignity of their 
work, and that, until this ideal is attained, their 
“professional” aspirations are a hollow sham, little 
progress can be made. The cards are stacked too 
heavily against them. 

This having been said, it will remain a matter 
of astonishment to many that news workers who 
are seeking the right of collective bargaining 
through the Guild in Canada should apparently 
have received so little encouragement from one of 
Canada’s most liberally inclined newspapers. 


Government 
Grube 


are in the government some men whom he can trust. 

What of the Canadian worker? In the past, at 
least, he has trusted Mr. Mackenzie King no 
further than his British brother trusted Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, that is, not at all. He has 
never forgotten that Mr. King’s contribution to 
American labor during the last war was the 
notorious Rockefeller employee representation plan, 
a company union to prevent real organization (as 
William Green called it)—and he is still waiting for 
solid proof of any change of heart. He will only 
believe in such a change when he has proof of it. 
Words are not enough. 

Obviously, the British governmental coalition 
could not be duplicated in present-day Canada. 
Industrial labor is not strongly enough organized to 
direct production completely; its interests are 
effectively represented in Ottawa only by the CCF 
group, and for the CCF to join the government is 
out of the question—it would be swamped. But 
the Canadian worker has a right to expect that his 
voice, too, shall be made effective, that trade union 
organization—the only possible channel for his 
codperation—shall be protected and encouraged, in 
fact and not in words. He has a right to expect 
that Labor shall be represented on all industrial 
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boards. These are commonplaces both in Britain 
and the United States; they are recognized by those 
governments as the ABC of an all-out, efficient 
war effort. But not in Canada. 

Of course, even a Mackenzie King Liberal 
government is pushed along by the logic of events. 
But so little has been done,: and that little so 
slowly, as if reluctantly. The mountain is in 
travail, and an occasional mouse is born, a very 
timid mouse. 

After years of insistence by Mr. Woodsworth, 
the government amended the criminal code in 1939 
and made it an offense for a worker to be dismissed 
for the sole reason of union activity. Lawyers 
were very doubtful whether this could be made 
effective in the courts, and nobody seems to have 
tried. The amendment was stillborn. 

Then came the war and in November, 1939, an 
order-in-council which extended the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to cover 
disputes in war industries. This meant that 
boards of conciliation were to investigate disputes 
in those industries. This, however, did not lay 
down any principles. There were long delays, and 
the difference between any group of workers and a 
union was ignored. In fact, there was nothing 
about unions. 

Then in June, 1940, came a further order-in- 
council, which ordered nothing, but gently and 
wistfully set out the principles which, the govern- 
ment thought, it would be very nice if both sides 
would adopt. Indeed, order-in-council is a mis- 
nomer; it is rather a half-apologetic lecture on the 
remoter implications of patriotism. One of these 
timid bits of advice was that employees should be 
free to organize in trade unions, free from any 
control by employers or their agents, and again 
drew attention to the (ineffective) amendment to 
the criminal code. 

Intimidation abounds. Employers refuse to 
negotiate with unions, men are fired or demoted for 
union activities—any union office can provide 
plenty of examples and several of them were raised 
on the floor of the house. But the government’s 
reply was that it could do nothing. 

Finally in December, 1940, a third order-in- 
council, the notorious 7,440 about which there has 
recently been much discussion. It is a somewhat 
confused and confusing document, due to the fact 
that it is not what the government originally 
intended; it took the place of an earlier draft which, 
according to reports, was very much worse and 
which could not be put into effect over the 
protests of the union representatives on the Labor 
Supply board. This order does a little more than 
express pious wishes: it sets out a number of 
principles for the guidance of conciliation boards. 
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The important sections are as follows: 

(2) Wage rates established and in effect at the date hereof 
ought not to be reduced by reason of any principle 
herein set out. 

Wage rate levels established by agreement or practice 
in any industry or trade, nationally or locally during 
the period 1926-29, or higher levels established there- 
after by prior to the date hereof, shall be considered 
generally fair and reasonable except that where it is 
clearly shown that exceptional circumstances during 
that period resulted in depressed and sub-normal or 
duly enhanced or abnormal wages in a particular 
industry, trade, or locality, a board may adjust such 
rates to what it considers fair and reasonable under 
such circumstances, 

In cases where it is shown to the satisfaction of a 
board that the wage levels of 1926-29 if restored 
would be out of alignment (in being higher than the 
present prevailing rates) it shall be accepted as 
reasonable by such board that increases in wages 
granted in any calendar year shall be limited to 5% 
of the prevailing rates. 

To assure the workers that, while they are called 
upon to share in such sacrifices as the war may make 
necessary for the whole nation, their basic standard of 
living will not be impaired by any unavoidable 
increases in the cost of living, a war-time cost-of- 
living bonus, independent of basic wage rates, may 
be properly paid. In the determination of such a 
bonus, the following points should be observed: 

i. Changes in the cost of living should be measured 
by the new Cost of Living Index prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in codperation with the 
department of labor and the war-time prices and 
trade board, with such adjustments as_ regional 
requirements might indicate to be justified. 

ii. The bonus should be determined at intervals not 
more frequently than quarterly and paid in the first 
instance only if the cost of living has risen by as 
much as 5% since August, 1939, or since the time of 
any wage increase subsequent to that date; thereafter 
the bonus should be adjusted only if the cost of living 
has risen by 5% or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus payment; the bonus should 
be decreased only in case the cost of living has 
decreased by 5% or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus. 

iii. Bonus should be a flat amount per hour or per 
week uniform for all workers and calculated to pro- 
tect the worker against increases in the cost of basic 
necessaries of life. 

This bonus is to be given “not more frequently than 
quarterly” and five percent added where cost of 
living has risen five percent or more since August, 
1939, or the previous determination; reduced only 
following a drop of five percent or more in the cost 
of living. The bonus is to be a flat amount uniform 
for all workers. 

Any special provisions regarding shifts or hours 
of work are to be “brought about by mutual agree- 
ment” and apply only for the duration of the 
emergency. Arrangements must be made to allow 
at least one day’s work in seven. 

Then follows a significant sentence: 

His Excellency in Council, on the same recommendation, 
and under and in virtue of The War Measures Act (Chap. 
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206, R.S.C., 1927) is pleased to order and it is hereby 
ordered that all agreements negotiated during the war 
period shall conform to the principles enunciated herein 
and in the said order-in-council of the 19th June, 1940— 
P.C. 2685. 

Finally, if the minister of labor is not satisfied 
with the findings of the board, he can reconvene 
the board for their reconsideration. 

This is the most important document on labor 
relations since the war. But it is far from clear; 
small wonder that opinion is divided on it even in 
trade union circles. In favor of it is said that 
the principles of 2,685, here reasserted and 
“ordered,” include the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively. That seems true, and the 
recent findings of the conciliation board which 
advised that all the employers concerned deal with 
the Seamen’s Union seem to strengthen this view. 
If that principle is consistently acted upon, it will 
certainly be a step forward. Nor is there anything 
here to make the findings compulsory. The right 
to strike remains, while the minister can only ask 
reconsideration, no more. 


On the other hand, it is argued that the earlier 
clauses quoted above mean that wages will be 
fixed or frozen (apart from the bonus). There is 
some danger of this, no doubt, but the sections are 
so hedged in with qualifying clauses that they leave 
room for plenty of argument. “Nationally,” 
“locally,” “generally,” etc., are all open to various 
interpretations. Clearly, one advantage is this: 
a plant where wages were low will have to bring 
them up to those gained in more strongly organized 
sections of the same industry. As for the rest, the 
result will be that increases will be gained where 
labor is strongly organized. This seems to be 
borne out by the recent settlement in the Goodyear 
plant at Bowmanville where an increase in wages 
was obtained, though the wages were already 
comparatively high. 

Much will depend on the interpretation of these 
sections in practise. And the only way to ensure 
all the benefits possible is by means of strong labor 
organization. There is no other protection for 
the worker, and this order-in-council should help, 
rather than hinder, that process. Bonus is a word 
little loved by trade unionists, and rightly, for 
bonuses are temporary things. On the other hand, 
the prospect of a decreasing cost of living in the 
near future seems so remote that the disappearance 
of such increases seems unlikely. 

These three orders-in-council are not the only 
decrees that affect labor relations. There was that 
distressing case of peaceful pickets arrested for 
“loitering” near a “protected place” under the 
Defense of Canada Regulations, during the Chrysler 
strike at Windsor. When the question was raised 
in the House of Commons, the minister of justice 
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disclaimed responsibility, it was a matter of 
interpretation for the provincial courts. The men 
were condemned to a fine and the conviction was 
sustained on technicalities. As these words are 
being written, a dispatch from Ottawa announces 
that the defense regulations have been amended 
and that “peaceful picketing” is now specifically 
safeguarded. But why wait so long? 


Nor is the question of labor representation on 
industrial boards any more satisfactory. The brute 
fact is that there is not a single labor representa- 
tive on any of the numerous industrial control or 
purchasing boards set up by the government.* The 
sole exception is the Labor supply council, which 
consists of five employers, five labor leaders and 
an independent chairman. But that council has 
no real power; it is purely advisory and indeed 
cannot initiate anything at all. It can only discuss 
what the minister of labor sees fit to submit to it. 
Here again we have a body that might have played 
a great part, but it is no sooner set up than it is 
emasculated. 


This is typical of the government’s whole 
approach to labor problems, which can_ be 
summarized in three words: timidity, ineffective- 
ness and distrust. fe now have three orders-in- 
council that settle nothing, instead of one that 
grasps the nettle. I am not suggesting that the 
cabinet is taking advantage of the war emergency 
to institute black reaction, though some of our more 
antediluvian employers are only too ready to do so, 
and the government is failing to deal with them. 
The trouble is rather that the government is 
treating labor as a potential enemy to be appeased 
instead of as a friend whose eager and invaluable 
coéperation could so easily have been enlisted. It 
has put employers convicted of violent hostility 
against trade unionism into positions of high 
responsibility. It has never asked labor itself to 
draft a charter of labor relations; and it has 
learned nothing, either from Britain or the United 
States. We need a “Wagner Act” for Canadian 
labor; we need not only to tolerate, but to actively 
encourage trade union organization as essential to 
a codperative war effort. We are, in fact, still 
living in the Chamberlain era, in that old order 
which, as Ernest Bevin said, has passed away in 
Britain. 

Economic-planned organization is the burning 
need if we are to help Britain as we should. And 
in that planning, trade unionism has a far greater 
part to play than Mr. King and his colleagues have 
yet dreamed. The government is not awake to this 
but at last the workers are on the march. The 
path is not made easy for them—that is the more 
reason that they should speak, not only industrially 
but politically. 
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Broadcasting in Canada -- Part II 
V. R. Hill 


work at all closely with the program 

department of the CBC are apt to puzzle 
the layman. They are “B.C.” and “The Blitz.” 
The two terms are important, for they refer to two 
milestones in the history, not so much of publicly 
owned radio in Canada, as of the small group of 
men who control its programs. “B.C.” means 
Before Charlesworth; that is, before the formation, 
under R. B. Bennett, of the old Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission—the CRC. “The Blitz” 
refers to the parliamentary investigation of the 
notorious “Mr. Sage” series of political broadcasts, 
in the spring of 1936. The men who today control 
radio programs over the CBC network were already 
a nucleus in the “B.C.” days. The parliamentary 
investigation, though it shook Canadian radio to its 
foundations and helped to blast the old CRC off the 
map, left the hold of these men on radio as firm as 
ever, and that despite the fact that the investigation 
led to the resignation of one of their number. 

It is popularly supposed that the board of 
governors controls the CBC, working partly on the 
recommendations of the general manager. In fact, 
the boys from CKNC had their roots dug deep 
while Gladstone Murray was still working for Reith 
in England, while N. L. Nathanson was still solely 
concerned with Famous Players. CBC policy more 
nearly derives from a compromise between the 
G.M. and the boys, filtered through the board. It 
is open to doubt whether Murray could have held 
his post as G.M. had the boys not approved of him; 
it is equally open to doubt whether the boys could 
have been confirmed and advanced in their positions 
unless he approved of them. It is, therefore, 
important to know the positions held in the CBC 
today by the boys from CKNC. Many Canadian 
radio men started out with CKNC, but those hold- 
ing key CBC positions today are: 


ERNEST L. BUSHNELL: Program supervisor 

GEORGE A. TAGGART: Assistant program supervisor 

RUPERT LUCAS: Director of drama 

STANLEY MAXTED: Special CBC representative to 
the BBC 

J. R. RADFORD: Director of station relations 


These men have worked pretty closely together 
for ten years, growing up with radio—in Toronto. 
From their titles, it is clear that almost nothing to 
do with programs can take place without their 


approval. 
Publicly-owned radio in Canada has among its 


Te PHRASES often on the lips of those who 
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many objects the creation of uniformly high 
standards of entertainment, enlightenment and 
education for Canadian listeners. It follows that 
those in charge of programs must be men 
outstanding in the radio field, noted for their 
imagination, vision and enthusiasm, of a high 
intelligence, and able to strike the creative spark in 
others. By examining their antecedents in radio, it 
should be possible to discover the degree to which 
these men measure up to such standards. 

Ernest Bushnell began in radio as a tenor in a 
male quartet. The quartet toured Canada, and 
his voice became well-known to radio audiences. 
When the Canadian National Carbon Company 
decided to form CKNC, they called Bushnell in to 
manage the infant station. He built up CKNC to 
a strong position, a task perhaps made easier by 
the fact that radio was growing by leaps and 
bounds. With the establishment of the CRC, 
Bushnell took charge of programs; with the forma- 
tion of the CBC, he was made program supervisor. 

The talent of George Taggart, Bushnell’s 
assistant, is not immediately so plain. He operated 
a service station in Vancouver, where he got on the 
air as “Uncle Jerry” in a children’s program. The 
program did well, and Taggart moved to Winnipeg, 
where, amongst other things, by playing the 
xylophone, he won an amateur concert. After 
meeting Bushnell he came to Toronto, and “Uncle 
Jerry” got on the air over CKNC. The CRC then 
approached him, and he went to Ottawa as station 
manager of CRCO (later CBO), and afterwards 
CRCT (later CBL) Toronto. After a routine trip 
to England, he was appointed assistant to Bushnell 
in the program department, where he is still 
regarded as the final authority on children’s 
programs. 

Theatrical experience in England, and some 
work as a baritone in Gilbert and Sullivan led to 
Rupert Lucas becoming an announcer at CKNC, 
in 1929. Later, he was master of ceremonies, 
actor and producer at CRCT. The “Mr. Sage” 
broadcasts, in the first two of which Lucas played 
the part of Mr. Sage, were partly responsible for 
the “Blitz.” This program, which the house com-: 
mittee reported as “the most glaring instance” of 
“serious abuse of broadcasting for political 
purposes,” was organized by Don Henshaw, a radio 
dramatist now in the advertising business; Stanley 
Maxted was the station manager of CRCT where 
the broadcasts originated. 

Maxted, Lucas and Henshaw all appeared before 
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the committee, whose minutes record as much verbal 
hedging and back-tracking as you will meet in a 
day’s march. As a result of the investigation, 
Maxted resigned and went to England, where he 
secured employment with the radio division of J. 
Walter Thompson’s London office. When he 
returned to Canada in the fall of 1939, he was at 
once given work by the program department, 
though he was not actually put on the CBC payroll. 
He handled “Music by Faith,” and later “Carry On, 
Canada” (for which Henshaw was called in to do 
the script), before he was transferred to England 
late in 1940 as special representative to the BBC. 
Lucas meanwhile returned to his work as producer, 
went to the program department in 1938, and in 
1939 was made director of drama. Listeners may 
be forgiven for assuming that, until the recently 
started “Theatre of Freedom,” his duties have 
been light. 

Radio first heard the voice of J. R. Radford as the 
sneeze in the Vicks Vapo-Rub program over CKNC. 
Later he graduated to Sappho Moth Killer, where 
he secured fame as the anonymous voice which 
cried, in blood-curdling accents, “I am Sappho the 
Killer.” He joined the CRC as a sound effects 
man; later he managed a station in Windsor, Ont., 
and then went out to CRCV, (later CBR) 
Vancouver, as station manager. Late in 1938, he 
was transferred as manager to CBL, Toronto, 
where he was at the helm during the attempt to 
form a union during the winter of 1939-40. His 
mishandling of the men involved showed that he 
would be more at ease in a higher sphere, and late 
in 1940, he was made director of station relations. 


Radio, being a part of show business, is full of 
men to whom rigid everyday yardsticks do not and 
should not apply. But the foregoing may perhaps 
serve to explain, in part, the absence from CBC 
programs of imagination, vision, creative drive and 
a willingness to experiment. Added to this there 
is strong evidence of an illiberal attitude which, it 
general, is cause for the gravest alarm. 


As we noted last month, the attempt to form a 
union in the CBC was met by the general manager 
and the program department with repressive 
measures. So illiberal, so definitely opposed to 
democratic processes, was Murray’s memorandum, 
that it was passed on to the newspapers. Grant 
Dexter of the “Winnipeg Free Press’ first drew 
national attention to the memorandum; and the 
CBC janizaries at once assumed that the leak had 
occurred in Winnipeg. The wires burned and the 
Winnipeg staff received a grilling. In point of 


fact, Dexter was Ottawa correspondent of the 
“Free Press,” and the leak occurred there. 

As soon as the hue and cry over the memorandum 
died down, officials travelled the network making 
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a “staff survey” for purposes of “reérganization.” 
Out of that survey came at least one firing, and 
transfers amounting to demotions which may 
conceivably have been the penaity for inefficiency. 
But with the case of the leader in the union 
movement, a producer at CBL, Toronto, another 
note creeps in. 

This producer, a graduate of McGill, joined the 
CBC after wide radio experience in the U.S., in 
1938. He was taken on at a junior producer’s 
salary on the understanding that, provided he gave 
satisfactory service, he would, at the end of three 
months, be raised to a senior producer’s salary. 
After three months, the raise was not forthcoming, 
nor after six, nor twelve, though by this time the 
young producer was handling the Faith show, a 
major network program, which showed that his 
superiors had confidence in his ability. This treat- 
ment induced the young producer to take part in 
union-forming activity. After the “staff survey,” 
the janizaries surprisingly offered him a raise to 
the rank of senior producer... the raise to be 
effective at Watrous, Sask. 

Watrous is the site of the CBC’s 50,000 watt 
prairie transmitter, CBK. It originates no live 
talent programs, it has no studios, no facilities for 
production as no producing is done there. It is 
simply the corporation’s main physical outlet on the 
prairies. In other words, an impossible transfer 
was offered, and when he refused it the young 
producer was fired. Later, as he made his way in 
commercial radio, the CBC put pressure on the 
agencies to have his talent withdrawn from their 
programs. 

Watrous now occupies a place in CBC policy 
rather similar to that occupied by the Siberian salt 
mines in Czarist days. Another recalcitrant 
producer from the Maritimes was sent there, left 
because he could not stand it, and only jumped the 
gun on the janizaries by joining the C.A.S.F. 
A similar threat even reached so high into the 
executive branches as to touch Donald W. Buchanan 
who, while director of public affairs broadcasts, 
and proving, with his liberal notions, a thorn in the 
side of the janizaries, was told by the assistant 
program supervisor that his duties could be better 
discharged from Winnipeg. From Winnipeg to 
Watrous, by the main line of the C.N.R., is exactly 
403.8 miles. That, on the prairies, is no distance at 
all. 


Such acts recall the statement made by Jean 
Charles Harvey in “Le Jour,” and quoted by M. J. 
Coldwell in his speech to the house on Dec. 3, 1940: 
“We know—and we will prove it at the proper time 
and place—that there are, in the higher reaches of 
the . . . radio services, men who have always been 
and still are the enemies of the democratic ideals 
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for which thousands of our men are shedding their 
blood...” What is needed is a time and a place. 
The time should be soon. The place, before a 
parliamentary committee. 

A corollary to illiberality is a distrust of intelli- 
gence and new ideas. Many examples of this 
distrust could be given, but let us confine ourselves 
to two recent cases that seem pertinent. 

Case one: In the fall of 1938 there joined the 
production staff at CBL a Scottish producer of 
exceptional talents. He had worked on experi- 
mental radio at the BBC; at the same time he had 
handled down to earth commercials, for J. Walter 
Thompson’s London office. He was a fine, all 
round radio man; but he was intelligent and he had 
vision. In the summer of 1939, he was responsible 
for the nightly resumés of the doings of the King 
and Queen during the royal tour—inspired resumés 
that won the respect of every radio man in Canada. 
By the fall, he had been reduced to “producing” a 
single fifteen minute violin solo after the eleven 
o’clock news. He fell ill, threw in his hand in 
disgust, and was at once snapped up by a large 
New York agency. 

Case Two: The radio station operated by the 
extension department of the University of Alberta 
had long been known for its stimulating farm 
programs. It was recognized as far away as 
Chicago and Spokane, Wash., as a pioneer in this 
field. Early in 1939, the woman responsible for 
these programs was invited to join the CBC. She 
entered the prairie regional offices at Winnipeg to 
build up similar programs for the western network. 
She too had ideas. She lasted less than eighteen 
months. Her efforts to get new ideas accepted ran 
up against a blank wall or were airily dismissed as 
“not practical,’ while her brusque memos offended 
the eastern janizaries. In June, 1940, she was 
given the gate. Meanwhile, her Alberta job had 
been filled. 

Recently the CBC in general, and the G.M. and 
program department in particular have found a 
fresh and compelling advocate in Richard S. 
Lambert. Mr. Lambert, who edited the BBC 
journal, “The Listener,” for ten years, came to 
Canada in the summer of 1939. During his later 
years of office with the BBC, he was closely 
associated with Giadstone Murray, who was his 
immediate superior. In his witty book “Ariel and 
all his Quality,” Lambert gives us a brief pen 
portrait of his friend. “He was genial, hospitable, 
sympathetic and adroit, fond of helping the under 
dog, and renowned for loyalty to his friends and 
subordinates” (p. 40). 

Murray’s loyalty to Lambert was, according to 
“Ariel,” a not inconsiderable factor in helping 
Lambert to win £7,500 damages in a slander suit. 
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Murray’s loyalty to his friends has been, also, the 
occasion of disputes between himself and the 
program department. This was especially the case 
when the G.M. scheduled his personal friends for 
broadcast talks over the department’s head. With 
the arrival of Lambert on Canadian shores, this 
loyalty was again tested. It was not found wanting. 


It is generally known that Lambert’s program 
“Old Country Mail,” has been almost continously 
on the air since the beginning of the war. What 
is not generally known, and what should be known, 
is that Lambert holds a post as paid consultant to 
the CBC. Seen in this light, his solicitude to sound 
off in public in defense of the CBC owes less to 
crusading altruism than one might at first believe. 
The spectacle of an English journalist, heavily in 
debt to Murray, defending him and his policies in 
the press of Canada, under the guise of disinter- 
ested liberalism is hardly a pleasant one. 


But even so ingenious a debater as Lambert is 
unable to explain away the poor programs which 
the Canadian people receive for their $2.50. When 
“Politicus,” in a recent issue of “Saturday Night,” 
spoke of CBC “production” as “atrocious,” Lambert, 
in reply, listed those CBC programs which he 
regarded as not atrocious. With one exception, the 
programs he spoke of so warmly were (a) 
concerts—not in any sense a creative production 
job, (b) programs piped in from the U.S., (c) 
programs piped in from Britain, (d) programs 
sponsored or created by the office of public infor- 
mation. 


And yet, public ownership of radio is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. The CBC, in its 
minor positions, is staffed by men of enthusiasm, 
drive and originality. Its engineering services are 
fine. What measures will make the watch tick? 
The hungry sheep (both the public and live radio 
men) look up and are not fed. How can they be 
fed? How can the immense reservoir of good 
material be turned to advantage, and this country 
given a radio system that will knock spots off the 
world? It can be done; and in the next article 
some suggestions will be made as to how it may 
be done. But first of all, we have to analyze the 
listener’s $2.50, and find out where it goes: how 
much to engineering, how much to line charges, 
how much to programs, and how much into 
the bad organization, inefficient management, 
“irregularities,” and “unsound practices,” intimat- 
ed in recent speeches in the House of Commons 
demanding a parliamentary investigation. 





The index to volume XX of The Canadian Forum will 
be mailed to all library subscribers. It will be mailed to 
all others on receipt of a 3c stamp. 
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The Rise of Conservatism in 


British Columbia 


Brian Atkinson 


aspect of current British Columbia politics 

is the sudden rise of the Conservative party 
from obscure and ineffectual opposition to its 
greatest prominence since 1928. A note on the 
chequered background of this party, though far 
from explaining its astonishing rebirth, is necessary 
before its present standing or future growth can 
be fully assessed. 

In 1928 the Conservatives swept into power under 
the leadership of Dr. S. F. Tolmie, a former 
dominion minister of agriculture, with thirty- 
seven seats in the legislature to the Liberals’ 
twelve. Dr. Tolmie was a compromise candidate, 
a fine character, a great agriculturist, but no 
leader and no politician. Those were boom years, 
tomorrow was another day, party dissension was 
not noticeable and the Conservatives enjoyed a 
heyday comparable to that of the Coolidge regime 
in the U.S.A. 

But the depression came and the Conservative 
house of cards, with no dominating leader, no 
organization, no internal unity, no policy, fell not 
only down, but right out of the picture. In the 
provincial election of 1933 there was not a Conser- 
vative elected. The Liberals under T. D. Pattullo, 
with thirty-four members, formed the government. 
The C.C.F., barely heard of in the preceding years, 
was the opposition with seven members. 

The Conservatives as a party were dead and as 
an organization slowly dying. But they were 
resuscitated in the nick of time by one of Canada’s 
greatest bone specialists, the late Dr. Frank 
Patterson. Under his expert surgeon’s hand the 
party’s consciousness was restored, the severed 
tendons joined, and by 1937 it was well enough to 
make a brave showing at the polls. It became the 
official opposition with eight members, the C.C.F. 

‘winning only seven, and the Liberals staying in 
power with thirty-one seats. 


But the dissonant chords of the Tolmie regime 
still echoed in the province. The Conservatives had 
no policy in front of them and no vox populi behind 
them. In the legislature they vacillated, leaned to 
the left or to the right as the wind blew strongest, 
and were the official opposition in name only. They 
had no party organization and made no attempt to 
build one. 


T HE STRANGEST and most interesting 
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The heavy hand of Duff Pattullo ruled the 
country, taking no account of the opposition and 
little more of his own colleagues. The C.C.F. 
shouted for debt reduction, denounced graft, and 
pleaded the cause of the unemployed, particularly 
of the transients, with a clear, constructive and 
eloquent voice. They built up a powerful provincial 
organization, gathering into their fold intellectuals, 
bourgeois, laborers, and unemployed, and were 
confidently looking forward to becoming the 
government. 


Meanwhile Dr. Patterson died, a tragic loss to 
Canadian medicine and a great loss to the political 
life of the province. The Conservatives turned to 
the two men who dominated their party in about 
equal proportion—big, dark, jovial, financial expert 
Herbert Anscombe, former mayor, and member for 
Victoria, and Hon. R. L. “Pat” Maitland, K.C., 
Vancouver lawyer, platform spellbinder, sports 
fan, former minister without portfolio in the Tolmie 
cabinet. At the 1938 Kamloops Convention they 
chose Maitland by a narrow margin. Here was a 
chance for a party split, divided loyalties and a 
repetition of the black years through which they 
had just passed. But something happened late 
that night in the smoke-filled convention hall when 
Pat Maitland, wiping his forehead after “the 
closest shave of my life” grasped the hand of his 
opponent and the two of them pledged their co- 
operation for the country and the party. Wiseacres 
shook their heads and mumbled, but they were 
disappointed. Out of that convention came the 
renaissance of the Conservative party and a power- 
ful team of leaders, supplementing each other’s 
qualities and giving a fine example of unity to their 
followers. 


Still it was more of a psychological reaction that 
swept the individual party associations in the 
province than any practical or active program of 
re-organization. They still marked time in the 
legislature, opposed the Liberals only in a formal 
manner and watched the C.C.F. quietly and 
effectively dominate the province with groups in 
every town and city and a C.C.F. mayor in 
Vancouver. 


Then came the war, with the too outspoken 
comments of certain C.C.F. provincial members and 
the too uncertain policy of the Liberal federal 
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government. At this point there enters another 
factor which is unique in B.C. This is the 
predominance of British stock that has settled in 
the province. It began with remittance men 
coming to the last outpost of the empire. People 
say that even now a meeting in any small agricul- 
tural town will show a good representation of most 
of England’s famous public schools. At the 
beginning of the century immigrants began to 
arrive by the hundreds, attracted by the mild 
climate and the golden future offered by fruit- 
farming in the valleys of the Okanagan and 
Kootenay and dairying in the Fraser country. 
After the war Imperial veterans took up land 
under the Soldier Settlement Scheme, and Vancou- 
ver Island became famous as a mecca for retired 
Englishmen and particularly army men. 

Then came the federal general election in March, 
1940. The strongly imperialist Conservatives 
began to stir out of their lethargy. The Liberal 
lack of war policy had roused their ire, and the 
C.C.F. policy was tuned more strongly to peace 
than war. The C.C.F. elected one member, the 
Conservatives four, and the Liberals eleven. 


But a change had taken place. Though the 
Conservatives had lost badly in the dominion, they 
had gained in morale in the province. They became 
a dominant opposition, with a strong policy, and 
the lumbering, once powerful provincial organiza- 
tion began to stir from its ten years’ sleep. What 
is most significant, it began to rise from the 
ground up, from a feeling of the people, as the 
C.C.F. had done in the depression years. It was not 
till the movement was far on its way that a 
professional organizer was appointed and a 
province-wide re-organization plan started. Revo- 
lutionary! Rip Van Winkle had not only wakened, 
he’d eaten a good breakfast and got down to work. 


The last session of the legislature has been 
dominated by the Tories, fighting tooth and nail 
against Liberal bureaucracy and graft, and against 
a swollen budget. They are fighting alone, the 
C.C.F. surprisingly supporting the largest budget 
in the province’s history. 

Now another election is in the offing. Lobby 
gossip says it will come this spring. In this war- 
torn world much can happen before then, but even 
now there are signs and portents and straws in the 
wind. Liberals who care more for the fundamentals 
of liberalism than for Pattullo bureaucracy are 
already stepping over the traces. The people and 
the press are showing resentment of this huge 
budget in war time. The C.C.F. had their hour 
but lost it when war broke out. The Conservatives, 
with this feeling of a mission behind them, a 
strongly imperial party in a strongly imperial 
province, will have to be reckoned with. 
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O Winter 1940 


This will not be a usual winter. 


Now beginning the slow irridescence 
Spreading out to the newest leaf-tips, 

The gathering of rains desperate 

For earth, the coagulation of saps and fluids; 
Now commences the anarchic vivid abandon 
Of all mute virginity to a harsh master. 


O brother out there in the blue fringes, 

We have wondered, believe it, why 

You were unrecognizable. O brother 
Caught beneath the leaning searchlights 
Roused to protective riskiness, we too stared 
At the politicians’ unembarrassed delivery; 
And then our slow heads turned to you, 
Their beautiful freight shipped skyward 
And down to master their engines. 


You tender leaves, where does the agony lie? 

Not surely in the brilliant surging red 

Rising to batter the blue eyes; 

Not, we consider, in your descent this winter, 

Even though your falling numbers warm our 
winter ; 

Not in the unrehearsed cry you liberate, 

Where is answering youth created? 


O to the colorful, all colors are fresh, 
Whether springing from the heart of man 
Or from the dying winter of our year. 


RONALD HAMBLETON 


Vy 
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minds as much as their bodies: the bodily 

food they provide is absorbed in farms and 
cities: the mental, in religion and arts. In all 
communities this process of material and imagina- 
tive digestion goes on. Thus a large tract of vacant 
land may well affect the people living near it as too 
much cake does a small boy: an unknown but quite 
possibly horrible Something stares at them in the 
dark: hide under the bedclothes as long as they 
will, sooner or later they must stare back. 
Explorers, tormented by a sense of the unreality of 
the unseen, are first: pioneers and traders follow. 
But the land is still not imaginatively absorbed, 
and the incubus moves on to haunt the artists. It 
is a very real incubus. It glares through the 
sirens, gorgons, centaurs, griffins, cyclops, pygmies 
and chimeras of the poems which followed the Greek 
colonies: there the historical defeat which left a 
world of mystery outside the Greek clearing 
increased the imaginative triumph. In our own 
day the exploration and settlement has been far 
more thorough and the artistic achievement propor- 
tionately less: the latter is typified in the novels of 
Conrad, which are so often concerned with finding 
a dreary commonplace at the centre of the 
unknown. All of which is an elaborate prologue to 
the fact that I propose to compare Tom Thomson 
with Horatio Walker, as suggested by a recent 
showing of them at the Art Gallery of Toronto; 
still, when in Canadian history the sphinx of the 
unknown land takes its riddle from Frazer and 
Mackenzie to Tom Thomson, no one can say that 
there has been an anti-climax. 


Griffins and gorgons have no place in Thomson 
certainly, but the incubus is there, in the twisted 
stumps and sprawling rocks, the strident coloring, 
the scarecrow evergreens. In several pictures one 
has the feeling of something not quite emerging 
which is all the more sinister for its concealment. 
The metamorphic stratum is too old: the mind 
cannot contemplate the azoic without turning it 
into the monstrous. But that is of minor impor- 
tance. What is essential in Thomson is the 


Te COUNTRIES MEN LIVE IN feed their 


imaginative instability, the emotional unrest and 
dissatisfaction, one feels about a country which 
has not been lived in: the tension between the mind 
and a surrounding not integrated with it. This is 
the key to both his color and his design. His under- 
lying “color harmony” is not a concord but a minor 
ninth. Sumachs and red maples are conceived, 
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Canadian and Colonial Painting 
Northrop Frye 


quite correctly, as a surcharge of color: flaming 
reds and yellows are squeezed straight out of the 
tube on to an already brilliant background: in 
softer light ambers and pinks and _ blue-greens 
carry on a subdued cats’ chorus.: This in itself is 
mere fidelity to the subject, but it is not all. 
Thomson has a marked preference for the transi- 
tional over the full season: he likes the delicate 
pink and green tints on the birches in early spring 
and the irresolute sifting of the first snow through 
the spruces; and his autumnal studies are some- 
times a Shelleyan hectic decay in high winds and 
spinning leaves, sometimes a Keatsian opulence and 
glut. His sense of design, which, of course, is 
derived from the trail and the canoe, is the exact 
opposite of the academic “establishing of fore- 
ground.” He is primarily a painter of linear 
distance. Snowed-over paths wind endlessly 
through trees, rivers reach nearly to the horizon 
before they bend and disappear, rocks sink inch by 
inch under water, and the longest stretch of 
mountains dips somewhere and reveals the sky 
beyond. What is furthest in distance is often 
nearest in intensity. Or else we peer through a 
curtain of trees to a pool and an opposite shore. 
Even when there is no vista a long tree-trunk will 
lean away from us and the whole picture will be 
shattered by a straining and pointing diagonal. 


This focussing on the farthest distance makes the 
foreground, of course, a shadowy blur: a fore- 
ground tree—even the tree in West Wind—may be 
only a green blob to be looked past, not at. Fore- 
ground leaves and flowers, even when carefully 
painted, are usually thought of as obstructing the 
vision and the eye comes back to them with a start. 
Thomson looks on a flat area with a naive 
Rousseauish stare (see the “decorative panels’). 
In fact, of all important Canadian painters, only 
David Milne seems to have a consistent foreground 
focus, and even he is fond of the obstructive blur. 


When the Canadian sphinx brought her riddle of 
unvisualized land to Thomson it did not occur to 
him to hide under the bedclothes, though she did not 
promise him money, fame, happiness or even self- 
confidence, and when she was through with him she 
scattered his bones in the wilderness as she had 
those of La Verendrye. Horatio Walker, one of 
those wise and prudent men from whom the greater 
knowledges are concealed, felt differently. It was 
safety and bedclothes for him. He looked round 
wildly for some spot in Canada that had been 
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thoroughly lived in, that had no ugly riddles and 
plenty of picturesque clichés. He found it in the 
Ile d’Orléans. That was a Fortunate Isle with 
rainbows and full moons instead of stumps and 
rocks: it had been cosily inhabited for centuries, 
and suggested relaxed easy-going narratives rather 
than inhuman landscapes. Pictures here were 
ready-made. There was Honest Toil with the 
plough and the quaint Patient Oxen; there were 
pastoral epigrams of sheep-shearing and farmers 
trying to gather in hay before the storm broke; 
there was the note of Tender Humor supplied by 
small pigs and heraldic turkeys; there was the 
Simple Piety which bowed in Childlike Reverence 
before a roadside calvaire. Why, it was as good as 
Europe, and had novelty besides. And for all 
Canadians and Americans under the bedclothes 
who wanted, not new problems of form and out- 
lines, but the predigested picturesque, who 
preferred dreamy association-responses to detached 
efforts of organized vision, and who found in a 
queasy and maudlin nostaglia the deepest appeal of 
art, Horatio Walker was just the thing. He sold 
and sold and sold. 


Correspondence 


Mr. R. S. Lambert, Toronto, writes: It is impossible to 
take as a serious contribution to public policy the article 
by V. R. Hill on Broadcasting in Canada, which you 
published in your February issue. It is marked by a 
levity and irresponsibility such as one associates with the 
lower levels of journalism. Take for example the story 
giving the alleged reason why Percy Faith left the CBC 
and went to Chicago. This story is given a column space 
in your pages; yet the author has no better authority for 
it than to say that “this is the story they tell round the 
coke-vendor in station CBL, Toronto.” I have the positive 
personal assurance of the senior official in charge of CBC 
program planning that this story is moonshine, and that 
the reason for the CBC’s inability to retain Mr. Faith was 
solely financial. If you prefer to believe the “coke- 
vendor” gossip rather than this assertion, the refusal, in 
the absence of other positive evidence, would merely 
indicate your prejudice against the CBC. 

At the other end of Mr. Hill’s article is a piece of gossip 
of similar levity concerning Mr. Gladstone Murray. The 
statement that “among his friends, Gladstone Murray has 
expressed the wish that he might join his old flying 
friend, Sir Cyril Newall,” is made the occasion of a per- 
sonal sneer. But since when in CCF circles has the 
practice been recognized of quoting against a man in 
public the remarks he is alleged to have made among 
friends in his own private circle? It is just not playing 
the game, Mr. Hill! 

Equally reprehensible is Mr. Hill’s attack upon “the 
boys from CKNC,” for whom Mr. Hill promises us a 
second instalment of baiting in March. These men are 
members of the staff of a public corporation; as such 
they are precluded from defending themselves in public. 
They cannot write to the Forum or speak at a meeting, or 
even on the radio, in order to defend their characters 
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from such aspersions as Mr. Hill may care to cast upon 
them. Traditionally, public servants are exempt from 
personal attacks in the press, and responsibility for their 
faults, if any, is laid solely on the politicians. Since our 
CBC is not technically a government department, an 
excuse may be advanced for infringing this healthy old 
tradition. But what excuse can be made for an article 
full of criticisms of CBC administration which attacks 
persons on the program staff and makes no mention at 
all of the board of governors, which is responsible for 
control of the whole organization? If the policy is wrong, 
the fault lies there. The governors can defend themselves, 
can introduce reforms if they are proved necessary; but 
the program staff cannot defend themselves and must 
suffer these attacks in silence, however unjust. 

That they are unjust can be discovered by anyone who 
takes the trouble to investigate them fully for himself. 
Take for example Mr. Hill’s first piece of evidence that 
the corporation has become during the war “definitely 
illiberal.” He declares that the “national forum” type of 
broadcast, where speakers debate social and economic 
issues, is “now completely suspended.” On the contrary, 
such forums are now, and have been for months, actively 
conducted. Take for example the half-hour debate 
between Mr. B. K. Sandwell and myself on Civil Liberties 
in War-time; take the series of forums held all through 
the autumn on Citizenship and Democracy. One of these 
comprised a vigorous discussion on Social Security 
between Miss Agnes Macphail, Mr. J. S. McLean and 
others; another included an equally vigorous debate 
between Mr. Morley Callaghan, Mr. John Grierson and 
Mr. Andrew Brewin. At the present moment there is 
proceeding a series of searching discussions on Canada’s 
Farm Problems: and a forum on Health Insurance is in 
preparation for February 12. Critical readers will rec- 
ognize that Mr. Hill is probably not a regular listener to 
CBC programs, and therefore he is not in a position to 
criticize them. His article is a collection of tittle-tattle, 
exaggeration and distortion, aimed at public servants who 
cannot reply to him. I suggest that it is altogether 
unworthy of the Canadian Forum, and only excusable 
on the grounds of ignorance, such as is displayed on page 
358, where the editor describes the CBC as the “Canadian 
Broadcasting Company.” Why not learn the facts, before 
rushing into print with gossip? 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Lambert is retained by the CBC as 
program consultant. He wishes it to be understood, how- 
ever, that his letter is not written in this capacity, but “as 
a contribution to public policy.”’) 


Poem for the Living 


O comrades 
this instant is the javelin 
we hurl through Time’s 
enormous shield 

the scimitar with which we 
sever darkness 

Never wear it silent under the 
fingers or pen it raging behind 
a walled humility 

Give it life comrades 
Make it freer than ourselves. 


HAROLD ANDREWS 
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We Went to the People -- III 


Results of an investigation that probed directly 


into the minds of the men in the street 
Philip Spencer 


HIS IS THE THIRD instalment of our “political con- 
sumer survey.” As _ explained before, we had 
investigators ask questions of a random sample of Toronto 
citizens. Their answers were tabulated according to the 
classifications of sex, class (the As and Bs form the upper 
class, Cs and Ds the lower), age and political leanings. 
All told the interviews represent a true cross-section of 
Toronto population as a whole, and answers should not 
vary from the real answers by more than a few percents. 
In the tables below, “GT” means the grand total of all 
interviewed. “Und. 40” means those interviewed who 
were under 40 years of age, “Ov. 40” those over 40. “Lft.” 
is “Left,” those whose ideal form of government is a 
leftist one; “Rt.” those whose ideal’ is a rightist govern- 
ment. “Wm.” means women. “NA” signifies the percent- 
age who could give no answer, or alternately “DK” means 
“Don’t Know.” “Socs.” refers to socialists, including 
parliamentary and dissident. “Reform” means the 
reformists, whose ideal government is like middle-of-the- 
way Roosevelt and the NRA. “Pol. Rt.” are those rightists 
whose ideal is one like the present at Ottawa, or stricter. 
“Non. Pol.” are those without a political ideal. 


QUESTION XV 
Do you think our soldiers are getting proper 
treatment now? 

The federal CCF has planned its war strategy around 
“We must make plans for a better life in Canada after the 
war.” While this is a commendable ambition, the social 
psychologist would wonder whether it packs the emotional 
punch of more immediate issues—and I mean issues, not 
proclamations. For instance, is the CCF missing a bet by 
not organizing the electorate’s desire here and now for 
the very best treatment of our soldiers? Do the people 
care about this? 

TABLE XXVIII 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 


% % % % % % % % % 
Yes 58 48 61 59 57 49 63 62 54 
No 14 21 12 17 10 22 9 16 12 
DK 28 31 27 24 33 29 28 22 34 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. 
% % % % 
Yes 44 55 717 46 
No 28 15 7 12 
DK 28 30 16 42 


So 58% of all those interviewed think Canadian soldiers 
are now getting proper treatment. 14% say No and 28% 
don’t know. It’s highly significant, isn’t it? that only a 
bare majority think treatment is proper. 42% think not 
or have no opinion—and this in the none too daring city 
of Toronto! In other words, we now have concrete 
evidence that the civilian population doesn’t exactly 
agree with the assertions of the publicists. 

The upper class, who secure the commissions in the 
military, express more dissatisfaction than the lower class 
(21% saying No compared with 12%). This fact may be 
relished by some groups, but hardly by socialists. 

Slightly more of those under forty may be satisfied 
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than those over forty; but more under forty are also dis- 
satisfied, one-third of those ovr r forty having no opinion. 
There is a very noticeable difference between leftists and 
rightists, as the figures show. Breaking down these 
figures further, however, we di.cover that the socialists 
and those of no political views give the smallest number 
of Yes answers, whereas more than three out of four 
political rightists say Yes. So opinions on our soldiery 
are very intimately related to people’s political persuasion. 

These results indicate that there is a decided lack of 
approval of present treatment of our soldiers among 
civilians. It would be a tragedy for you to say, “Well, 
well, is that so?” and let things go at that. 


QUESTION XVI 
Will our soldiers be properly treated after the war 


is over? 
TABLE XXIX 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
Jo Yo % % % % T To % 
Yes 16 24 14 14 19 18 16 16 17 
No 22 17 23 30 12 33 14 2 17 
DK 62 59 63 56 69 #49 70 59 66 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. 
% % % % 
Yes 20 15 14 18 
No 48 15 16 12 
DK 32 70 70 70 


There is a vast difference between this table and the 
one previous. Only 16% of those interviewed think our 
soldiers will be properly treated after the war—only one 
person in six (58%) thought they were being properly 
treated now. 22% think our soldiers will not; 62%, or 
more than three out of five, don’t know. This time the 
CDs are less optimistic than the ABs, and fewer of those 
under forty think so than those over forty. Significantly, 
total leftists who think so are equal to or slightly greater 
than total rightists, and when we break these figures 
down further we discover that more socialists say Yes 
than any other political group.. This is quite understand- 
able: socialists are far readier with an opinion; a few more 
of them say Yes than other political groups, and far more 
say No than the others. Also, maybe the socialists 
honestly believe they will be in power after the war, and 
will be able to see to it that the boys are decently treated. 

It becomes apparent that it is a sound tactique to 
advocate proper conditions for our soldiers after the war, 
as the federal CCF is doing. At the same time it is 
obvious from the previous table that the CCF should pay 
more attention to present conditions, for as that table 
showed, more CDs unfortunately think the soldiers are 
being properly treated now than ABs. 

Here is a table showing the relationship between the 
answers to Tables XXVIII and XXIX. Each of the 
answers in Table XXVIII has been rated as 100%, and 
answers in the corresponding brackets in Table XXIX 
have been rated as a percentage of the answers in Table 
XXVIII. 
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TABLE XXX 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
% Yo % % % % To % % 


Yes 29 50 23 24 33 36 25 26 32 
No 153 83 191 173 117 £150 157 160 143 
DK 220 189 232 233 211 169 252 264 190 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. 
% % % % 
Yes 46 27 18 40 
No 171 100 233 100 
DK 114 233 429 164 


This is what the above means: considering the grand 
total, for example, only 29% of those who thought our 
soldiers are receiving proper treatment now also thought 
they would after the war. For every hundred who said 
they were not now, 153 said they would not after the 
war. For every hundred who didn’t know about now, 
there were 220 who didn’t know about after the war. 

The purpose of this table is to show the degree of 
difference of opinion about now and after the war for 
each classification. Thus the figure “100” would represent 
perfect uniformity, that is, the same number having the 
same opinion about after the war as now. 

Uniformity of view is greatest among the ABs and the 
leftists, particularly the socialists. The CDs are un-uni- 
form in a big way; those under forty more so than those 
over; and the men more so than the women. The reform- 
ists and non-politicals achieve a perfect score on No, but 
the former fly about on their other answers. And the 
least uniformity of all occurs among the political right- 
ists. More of them vote Yes to proper treatment now 
than any other group; but they are on the bottom of the 
heap when it comes to voting Yes about after the war. 
In other words, the politically conscious right says loyally 
that things are OK now, but when they consider the after- 
math they are at sea. None of their leaders has told 
them what Canada will be like after the war. They have 
no clichés to grasp, so they’re in a fog. Here is a case 
where the CCF could well devise a special strategy for a 
particular group. By disabusing these people about 
present conditions, and presenting a practical, concrete 
plan for the future, the CCF could gain support from this 
group that now obediently follows its rightist leaders. 
Answers to this question show that it is a subject of inter- 
est to the politically conscious rightists, as well as reform- 
ists (contrasted with some previous subjects dealt with in 
this survey which have been more suitable for non-politi- 
cals). By suiting strategy to particular strata, it would be 
possible for the progressive movement in Canada to create 
appeals infinitely more potent than the generalizations 
which are the present stock in trade. 


Of comments offered on the first part of this question, 
poor transportation for soldiers at the present time was 
remarked on most frequently. Or as one interviewee 
selfishly remarked “The hitch hikers are terrific.” Second 
biggest complaint was bad food for the soldiers, though 
one citizen said “Now is the first time a lot of them have 
got a square meal.” Another one thought soldiers 
weren’t getting their money, one said there was no enter- 
tainment, one thought they should have insurance, one 
thought the mother should be taken care of as is the wife, 
and one said soldiers should organize to get proper treat- 
ment. 

Of comments on the post-war period, the most frequent 
was that soldiers weren’t properly treated after the last 
war, so there was no reason they would be after this. 
Next came the comment that jobs would be hard to find 
after the war and some thought that either the soldiers 
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should see that they got jobs, or there should be govern- 
ment re-establishment. Some uttered pious hopes about 
the post-war period, some vaguely believed there would 
be a change. At the end of the line came the comments 
“There’ll be a hell of a mess after the war” and “Cripples 
will sell pencils same as after the last war.” 
QUESTION XVII 

Under ideal conditions, what kind of government 

do you think would be best for Canada . . . one 

like the present government at Ottawa .. . one 

that kept stricter control of labor unions and 

radical groups . . . one like Roosevelt and the 

NRA .. . one that believed in parliamentary 

socialism? 

In this question we presented four alternative govern- 
ments to our interviewees, asking them to choose the one 
that represented most nearly the best type they could 
want. We omitted mention of the Conservative party as 
such, because it represents no clear-cut political philos- 
ophy. In their passive role the Conservatives would 
merely claim to be able to conduct the war better than 
the Liberals. In an active role the Conservatives might 
adopt a platform of limiting unions, radicals, etc—so we 
gave that latter as a specific category. We have no 
Canadian middle-of-the-wayer like Roosevelt, so in order 
to isolate the reformists who fancy balancing both ends 
by compromise, we put down Roosevelt as one of the 
categories. We said “parliamentary socialism” rather 
than “the CCF” because we were interested in broad 
categories rather than party labels. Here is the break- 
down: 

TABLE XXXI 

GT ABC D 20-30 30-40 40-50 Ov.50 Men Wm. 

% 0 RS % % % % % 

Non Pol. 27.5 28 3020 25 18 30 39 22 «33 

High Tory 8 —118 11 — 11 9 9 7 

Liberal 27.5 312724 28 29 27 26 29 «26 

Reform 17 141916 8 32 22 4 16 18 

Socialist 16 241316 28 7 8 22 19 13 
Dissident 

Socialist 4 3—16 — 14 2 —— 5 3 





Total Rt. 63 59 6852 64 47 68 74 60 66 
Total Lft.37 413248 36 53 32 26 40 34 

These figures bear close analysis. As you analyze 
them, you'll notice some interesting relationships. For 
instance, our investigators reported no ABs favoring a 
government of suppression (“High Tory”). How come? 
Well, as I’ve said before, it may be that our investigators 
tended to interview nice economic bourbons rather than 
un-nice. But this needn’t be the explanation. For since 
the upper class is able to be better educated, it turns in a 
more progressive score on questions of knowledge and 
ideals. And this question is about an ideal government, 
not one that would start reducing plundering tomorrow. 
Also, the upper class doesn’t need so much to soothe its 
frustrated ego by sadistic longings to suppress, whereas 
certain fractions of the lower class (more particularly the 
Cs, many of whom aspire to be Bs) do find relief for their 
own suppression by wanting to suppress others. 

Another interesting fact indicated by the table above is 
that more ABs favor a socialist government as an ideal 
than a reformist one, whereas it is the opposite among the 
Cs, and the Ds support each equally. 

Fewer Ds than any other class division have no opinion 
at all. And 16% of Ds are dissident socialists, compared 
with no Cs. This may be explained by the fact that the 
Ds, crushed farthest down by our economics, are more apt 
than Cs to look critically at the pretty gentlemanly and 
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easy-going conduct of parliamentary socialism (may I say 
this?) as represented by the CCF. 

Summarizing our categories into total right and total 
left, it comes out that the ratio among Cs is 6:3, among 
ABs 6:4, and among Ds 6:6. 

By age groups, the incidence of no opinion about an 
ideal government is lowest among those 30 to 40 years 
of age, highest among older people. None of those 30 to 
40 registered a High Tory vote for some reason, although 
all four age groups voted equally for the present govern- 
ment at Ottawa. (Remember, our sample may not have 
been adequate in some respects.) The 30-40 group voted 
heavily for reform, nearly one-third of them. The 40-50 
group also voted heavily for reform (22%), but most of 
the radical vote among 20-30s and over 50s went for 
parliamentary socialism (28% and 22% resp.). If these 
figures are nearly accurate they must be significant; as 
also the indication that twice as many 30-40s voted for 
dissident socialism as for parliamentary socialism. 

Summarizing into total right and total left, the ratio 
among those over 50 was 6:2, among 40-50s 6:3, among 
20-30s about the same, and among 30-40s 6:6. The 30-40s 
stand out as the most radical of all age groups because 
they have the smallest percentage of non-politicals, 
because they have a very high percentage of reformists, 
and because they have a considerable number of dissident 
socialists. Whether their age as related to 20th century 
events can help account for this fact I don’t know. But 
if these data are comparatively true, they are worth fur- 
fher research. On the other hand, it’s not surprising that 
though the 20-30s produce the highest percentage of 
parliamentary socialists, the 20-30s as a whole favor a 
rightist government . . . one which can still dangle the 
lure of the rewards of “individual enterprise” before the 
eyes of young uninitiates. 

One-third of the women had no political ideal, 22% of 
the men had none. Otherwise there is little differentiation 
by sex, although women may be a little more favorable 
to reformism, men to socialism. The Right-Left ratio 
among women is 6:3, among men 6:4. 


QUESTION XVIII 
After the war is over, what kind of government 
do you think we will actually get in Canada? 


TABLE XXXII 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
J To % % % % To % % 
Rightist 30 31 30 28 32 28 31 42 18 


Leftist 14 14 14 17 10 35 1 17 «10 
Other 

answer 10 17 8 13 8 9 12 11 10 
DK 46 38 48 42 50 28 56 30 62 


Of all those interviewed, 30% last autumn thought 
Canada would have a government somewhere on the 
right after the war; 14% thought we would have a govern- 
ment somewhere on the left; 10% didn’t indicate one or 
the other in their answers; and 46% had no idea at all. 

Younger interviewees were a bit more optimistic about 
getting a leftist government, more older interviewees 
expected a rightist one. Between these two forms, a 
greater number of those whose ideal was a leftist gov- 
ernment also thought we would have a leftist government 
after the war than the opposite. But although 35% 
thought this, 28%—nearly as many—thought we would 
have a rightist government, even though their ideal 
government was a leftist one. 

On the other hand only 1% of those whose ideal was 
rightist thought we would go leftist after the war. In 
other words, leftists are far more likely to apply honest 
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judgment to their views than rightists, who indulge 
greatly in wishful thinking. More than a quarter of those 
whose ideal is leftist had to admit honestly that they 
thought we’d stay on the right after the war, but only 1% 
of the rightists could admit the reverse. 

As a matter of fact, more than half the rightists couldn’t 
answer this question at all, whereas only half that number 
of leftists were without an opinion. 

Most of those who thought we'd be rightist after the 
war believed the government would be the same as the 
present one in power. Three times as many people 
thought this as thought we’d have a national or union 
government, or a Conservative one. Other answers in this 
division were “A near fascist government;” “Same old 
gang;” “One of old parties with a weak majority;” 
“Liberal, with greater expansion of credit” (please copy, 
M. H.); “Same as now if we win, probably join U.S. if 
we lose.” 

The answers of those who thought our post-war govern- 
ment would be leftist ranged from “Manufacturers will 
be forced to lower prices” to “socialist.” Some of the 
answers were pious hopes rather than convictions. 

“Other answers” were unclassifiable. Of these, some 
thought we’d take our cue from Great Britain, or from 
the course of the war; or that we’d go fascist or socialist 
depending on the circumstances. Others answered 
“Chaos,” “Rotten one” or “God knows!” 

The table below offers a comparison between inter- 
viewees’ ideal Canadian governments and the ones they 
think will actually be in power. Section iii shows the 
percentage that the “Actual” leftist is of the “Ideal” leftist 
—that is, the decline from ideal to actual. 

In order to make the figures from Questions XVII and 
XVIII comparable, I have eliminated from Question XVII 
those who have no opinion (the non-politicals); and from 

Question XVIII I have omitted those who have no opinion 
or whose answers give no clue as to their beliefs in the 
future left-right swing. 
TABLE XXXIII 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
Jo Yo % % % % TS To % 


i Ideal 
Total Right 49 43 51 44 55 — — 49 49 
Total Left 51 57 49 56 45 — — 51 61 
ii Actual 
Total Right 69 69 69 62 76 45 96 170 65 
Total Left 31 31 31 38 24 55 4 30 35 


iii Decline 
61 54 63 68 53 — — 59 69 

Answers under i above show that when those with no 
opinions are omitted, the ones whose ideal is a leftist 
government attain a slight majority over those whose 
ideal is rightist (51% to 49%). But before there is dancing 
in the streets, let it be clearly understood (a) that the 
non-politicals can still be regimented on election day to 
make political socialism look silly, and (b) people’s ideals 
have only a relative bearing on their action. 

Thus, if 51% of the grand total fancies a leftist govern- 
ment as the ideal, and if 31% think it will come after the 
war, a far smaller percentage would be willing to vote for 
it (as attested by the voting strength of the CCF)—even 
if full facilities for getting them out to the polls were 
mobilized. 

The percentage decline of belief in a leftist government 
from ideal to actual. is shown by iii. In the grand total 


column 61 represents the percentage that 31 is of 51. That 
is for every 100 people who consider a leftist government 
their ideal, there are 61 people who think we’ll have one 
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after the war. The smaller the figure under iii, the greater 
the decline. So, although more ABs favor a leftist gov- 
ernment as their ideal than do CDs, exactly the same 
proportion of each think we’ll have one after the war, and 
the decline among the ABs is greater than among CDs. 
You can ascribe this either to the greater intelligence of 
the ABs or the greater determination of the CDs as you 
wish. 

Perhaps because of youth’s supposed greater optimism, 
the decline among those under forty is less than among 
those over. And although men and women vote the same 
on their ideal, men are less sanguine about the actual— 
so the decline is less among the women. 


QUESTION XIX 
Do you think that relief in Toronto is adequate? 
Today the world is stewing too noisily in its own juice 
for the average person to be bothered much about the 
man: on relief (unless he’s on it). So it’s of interest to 
see whether public opinion considers relief adequate at a 
time when other things seem more important. 


TABLE XXXIV 


GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
Jo To % % J To % % 


Yes 21 14 23 20 22 13 26 19 23 
No 37 52 33 41 33 59 24 44 29 
NA 42 34 44 39 45 28 50 37 48 


It’s a fine thing, when more ABs consider relief 
inadequate than CDs! But such seems to be the result. 
Possibly our investigators tended to interview a few more 
nice ABs than un-nice. But even if that were true, it 
would not account for the fact that half the ABs thought 
relief inadequate but only one-third of the CDs did. 
Possibly the man who doesn’t face it is more intelligent 
than the man who might have to go on the rolls. Or 
perhaps because relief standards are nearer their own 
regular standards, more CDs actually think relief is 
adequate than ABs. At any rate 37% of those interviewed 
considered relief inadequate. Those under 40 were 
slightly more likely to think so than those over 40. Many 
more leftists (59%) thought so than rightists (24%), and 
once again the women (29%) pulled lower than the men 
(44%). As one might expect those groups which propor- 
tionately gave more no’s also had fewer who had no 
opinion on the matter. 

Of the comments that interviewees added to their 
answers, three-quarters were favorable to reliefees, one- 
quarter unfavorable. Of the favorable comments, 
inadequate provisions of food and lack of opportunity to 
do useful and educational work occurred most frequently. 
Unfavorable comments included the usual charges of 
laziness and chiselling, etc. However, most agreed with 
the interviewee who stated “People on relief don’t get 
over-fleshed.” 


QUESTION XX 


(a) Have you got a radio? 
(b) If so, what are your three favorite programs 
in order of preference? 


QUESTION XXI 


What other kinds of programs, if any, would you 
like to hear broadcast? 

Although these questions should properly be answered 
here in order to fill out our picture of reading-listening 
habits, the analysis of these questions would be too great 
for the space available now. We’ll have to discuss this 
subject in a later article. 
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QUESTION XXII 
Do you think the public school system is all it 
should be? 

This question was worded so it wouldn’t “slant” the 
interviewee’s answer in any particular direction, in order 
that we might smoke out whatever views on the school 
system that the public happened to hold. 

TABLE XXXV 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
Jo To % Jo % J To % % 


Yes 53 45 55 47 55 39 60 53 53 
No 24 45 18 28 20 41 14 28 19 
NA 23 10 27 25 25 20 26 19 28 


Half the interviewees asserted that they thought our 
public school system OK. One-quarter said no, one- 
quarter didn’t know. This question, unlike most others 
in the survey, cannot be answered by the daily experience 
of the common man. It is almost entirely a thought 
process. Hence, it is not surprising that fewer of the 
lower class thought anything was wrong than upper class 
(18 percent for CDs, 45 percent for ABs). There was a 
slight tendency for younger interviewees to question 
school than older—but that was simply because they were 
nearer to school in point of age. Quite consistent with 
the mind-opening produced by radicalism, more leftists 
found fault (41 percent) than did rightists (14 percent). 
More men had an opinion than women, and more opinions 
were no than women; but the difference between men and 
women was no more than one would expect. 

Of the comments offered on this question by the inter- 
viewees, one-third (much more than their proportion) 
were from those whose ideal form of government was 
parliamentary socialism. A few thought to mention the 
old Catholic separate school question; a few claimed our 
schools were irreligious. Most of the positive suggestions 
came from socialists and suggested means of making 
school training of more use for later life. Other com- 
ments ranged down to the pathetic “Didn’t do me much 
good.” 

Looking back over these answers, readers of The 
Forum must be struck by the high percentage theoretical- 
ly favoring the left. The folks we interviewed were not 
the folks who turn up at bright intellectual teas. They 
were average people—a cross-section of the population— 
men and women whose individual views we might smile 
at indulgently, but whose collective views are enormously 
more important than any that ever came out of brittle 
intellectual conversations. When interviewed disarmingly 
in their homes, on the street or at work, as we inter- 
viewed them, it turned out that these people voted in 
impressive numbers for what we term the progressive 
attitude. The pity of it is that this progressivism is so 
rarely utilized by the professional progressives. The pity 
is that the average man, who oftentimes displays more 
good common sense than we readers of The Forum do, 
should be ignored so completely—except at election time. 
Because at election time it’s still a cinch for the political 
right to stampede the average man momentarily by means 
of the old emotional claptrap. Yes, this survey must be 
making us ashamed . . . ashamed that our fellow citizens 
possess such damned good instincts which we so negli- 
gently allow the enemies of progress to misuse! 

s * * 

Next issue we'll discover, among other things, what 
percentage of Toronto citizens know the names of our 
national political leaders. And we’ll find out about 
Toronto’s favorite radio programs—a subject that will 
throw much light on the current wrangle over the CBC. 
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Canada’s Loss - - the 


Rural Home 
H. M. Cavers 


HE COUNTRY FARM HOME on the 

I prairies is losing out. Every year there are 

fewer families living on farms and conse- 
quently there are more abandoned farm dwellings. 
A series of circumstances is bearing down on the 
rural population, not the least of which is the entry 
into farming operations of the industrial farm. 
The large or multiple farm, operated by power 
and wage laborers, is gaining momentum at an 
alarming rate. The struggle between the individual 
farm family on a small or moderately-sized farm 
and the company farm is unequal in the extreme. 
The much vaunted rugged individual on the land is 
being forced out. 

The rural home in the early days was self- 
contained. The needs of the family were grown 
and processed on the farm. Even education was a 
function of the home. Gradually different opera- 
tions peculiar to the early rural home became the 
work of tradesmen . . tanning, shoemaking, 
weaving, tailoring, milling, etc. Followed manu- 


facturing on a larger scale and more recently out- 


and-out industrialization until today the rural 
population depends on industry for most of its 
requirements. 

But even such vast changes did not seriously 
affect the farm home. It remained aloof, an 
interested spectator, retaining its social life and 
charm, its open hospitality, a haven for the 
distraught, a refuge for the weary. No other 
Canadian institution had more right to hang a 
‘Welcome’ over the door or have it invitingly 
woven into the door mat. The most humble home- 
steader’s shack extended true country hospitality 
and every farm wife or mother observed Thanks- 
giving and Christmas in the traditional festive way 
as only the country home could. This grand old 
custom of entertaining, with its homecomings and 
reunions, is disappearing for the simple reason 
that the rural home is disappearing. 

A combination of technological improvements 
and industrialization is proving an alliance that is 
bringing disaster to rural life. A few years ago, 
when tractors became standard equipment on the 
farm, the vicious circle consisted of ‘buying a 
tractor to work more land to buy another tractor 
to work more land to buy .. .’? Co-incident with 
this cycle came displacement of labor and the 
purchase of neighboring parcels of land. It was 
not until‘the advent of the company farm that the 
situation assumed sinister proportions. The tractor 
that could have been a boon to the farmer did not 
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prove so to farmers on the whole. It increased the 
hours of the operator and displaced many work- 
men. Bad as this development was, the tractor in 
the employ of an industrial farming company has 
assumed an economic and social significance more 
disrupting to farming as a way of life than any 
previous technological improvement. 


Many circumstances and conditions have helped 
to foster the company farm. A decade ago the 
farming industry was in a precarious position. 
Drought, plagues, depression and the mounting 
debt of recent years have reduced the rural popula- 
tion to an even worse plight. Discouragement 
drove many from their farms. Many mortgages 
were foreclosed. Much land came into possession 
of companies. Ownership did not belong in the 
loan companies’ scheme but nevertheless they found 
themselves encumbered with land they found it 
difficult to sell or rent. Weed control laws 
required summer fallow or other control measures. 
The hired tractor and operator were soon replaced 
by a company-owned engine worked by a wage 
worker. The company suddenly became a farmer 
sowing and harvesting its own crop. Thus the loan 
company’s venture into actual farming, impelled by 
a purely mercenary motive and stimulated by 
efficient methods and satisfactory results. The 
introduction of rubber-tired farm machinery, 
including tractors, made possible the multiple farm 
or the group of small farms scattered over scores of 
miles but worked by one outfit. So the industrial 
farm is pushing its way near and far, displacing 
and dispossessing the individual farmer and playing 
havoc with the rural homes. 

Briefly the process was . . . loan, misfortune, bad 
debt, eviction or abandonment, another vacant 
country home. The part owner was squeezed out, 
the company took over. The extent to which this 
transformation has taken place in western Canada 
would be difficult to determine. The briefs 
presented to the Turgeon commission a few years 
ago by the prairie provinces indicate that ownership 
by individual farmers was declining sufficiently to 
cause alarm. United States figures may present a 
parallel. In 1938 in the U.S.A. nineteen insurance 
companies owned 795 million dollars worth of land 
and held mortgages on other farms worth 750 
million dollars. One of these companies alone 
owned seven thousand farms with mortgages on 
thirteen thousand more. It is natural to assume 
that a similar condition applies here. 


Moreover, each year in U.S. one million farm 
residents leave their homes seeking employment on 
industrial farms. Another million go to cities to 
become industrial workers. The return of eight 
thousand from cities to farm is insignificant. In 
this, likewise, it may be presumed that a similar 
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migration is in progress in Canada. Thus, the 
industrial farm is a powerful and devastating 
force on the prairies. 

On every hand are circumstances that work to 
the advantage of the company farm and against 
the individual. Under present agricultural condi- 
tions moratorium of debt delays the final reckon- 
ing—it does not solve the economic issue for the 
occupant farmer. Mortgages are seldom if ever 
written for the full estimated value of the land. In 
this way the individual, possibly trying to pay 
interest as well, is operating a full value place 
whereas the company got theirs cheaper. If 
interim payments have been made on the loan the 
discrepancy is that much greater. Large-scale 
farm production is more efficient because the over- 
head of equipment and labor is spread over a 
greater number of bushels produced. The resident 
farmer also has a home to maintain. The industrial 
farmer has no interest in rural homes and is still 
less concerned about them. The individual farmer 
cannot hope to survive very long under so many 
handicaps. 

To aggravate an already bad situation the 
immediate future holds an uncertain prospect. 
The abnormal accumulation of wheat, although 
exceptionally serious, has brought forth no 
constructive government pronouncement and very 
few suggestions from elsewhere that would deal 
adequately with this problem. The government’s 
lassitude or delay is inexcusable. The various 
suggestions from other sources do not take into 
account all the phases involved. Too many deal in 
half measures, neglecting almost entirely the lives, 
the human flesh and blood, the brave attempts to 
make and maintain a home in rural areas. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that there will be 
reduction of acreage, possibly also of prices for the 
1941 crop. This procedure will bear down more 
heavily on the small farmer than the larger. For 
those already living in a _ precarious position, 
reduced income will be disastrous. The company 
farm will be able to withstand the strain of the 
next few years better than the medium or small- 
sized farm. 


It is not with pleasure that attention is drawn to 
the devastation being wrought on rural homes and 
inhabitants by commercializing of the peaceful, 
gratifying farming mode of life. The traveller on 
the prairies sees the deserted buildings, their glass- 
less windows gaping in the day and cheerless in the 
dusk. Gardens are weed-grown and shelter belts 
neglected. The homesite is cold, uninviting, 
abandoned. The brave attempts to beautify with 
flowers or ornamental shrubbery or the more use- 
ful fruit bushes, the endeavors to develop attractive 
surroundings for the home, are everywhere in 
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Each is a 
reminder that bears mute testimony to the aspira- 
tions of the homemaker—to the home instincts of 
the wife. 

Surely there must be some way to prevent ruth- 
less greed from driving the prairie citizens from 


evidence amid the weeds and ruin. 


their homes, their hamlets, their villages. Surely 
a country dotted with contented people’s homes is 
preferable to an efficiently run but impersonal 
and avaricious company-farm. 

The seriousness of the situation confronting 
approximately three hundred thousand farmers 
and their dependents cannot be lightly shrugged 
off by parliamentarians. Immediate government 
intervention should be instituted offering the best 
in expert advice and such financial help as is 
deemed necessary to put into effect practical plans. 
If resident farmers are to hold their own with the 
industrial farm, they will have to employ similar or 
even better methods. By combining resources of 
land, machinery, labor, etc. on a codperative basis 
it should be possible to develop an efficiency 
rivalling the company-farm methods. An alert 
government might in all justice encourage this. 
Codperative farming has_ untold possibilities. 
Social and cultural life could be greatly improved. 
Conveniences and amenities of modern science and 
invention could be brought to a vastly greater 
number. The present bad habit of “living to work” 
could be changed to “working to live.” The family 
farm home would be saved. 


O CANADA! 


“TI feel it is time a bit of healthy hate for the Hun crept 
into our war effort,” the Air Marshal remarked. “If you 
asked me how I believe we can achieve our maximum 
effort in work I would reply: ‘Be discontented. Be angry. 
Be intolerant. Cultivate the offensive spirit in industry 
as do our air force pilots in their fighting.’ ” 

(Montreal Gazette, Jan. 19, 1941) 


There are quite a few persons in Canada who dislike 
this limited profits, closely controlled method of carrying 
on war. 

(Editorial, Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, Jan. 21, 1941) 


“Remove the incentive to toil and there must be some- 
thing to take its place if the toil is to be done,” he noted. 
“Remove the reward of sacrifice and what do you substi- 
tute for it? A socialistic dynasty.” 

(Senator Meighen in Toronto Daily Star, Thursday, 

Jan. 23, 1941) 


The “On to Victory” dance of the Young Men’s Canadian 
club will be one of the most novel of war-time festivities. 
There will be blackouts, air-raids and mock bombings to 
provide an eventful affair to be remembered. 

(The Toronto Daily Star, Feb. 1, 1941) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to 
F. R. Scott, Cambridge, Mass. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, the date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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Poem 


Ninepin soldiers gaze 

timidly 

through the infinite distances 

of empty alleys. 

Reassured 

they form review order 

and advance; 

while parabolic shells shriek nameless deaths 
and thorns thrust out from the deceptive rose 
to strew with pale and unspent corpses 

the ghastly 

futile 


field. 
HUNTER LEWIS 


Erosion 


There is a certain wear and tear 

That comes from living merely; 

And things which once we thought so fair 
Are ugly now, or nearly. 


There is a certain coarsening 

As mind shrinks at the edges; 
What is there worth remembering 
Of youth, save fun in hedges? 


We hardly read the hidden look 
Upon the face held coolly, 

We never find inside a book 
What was intended fully. 


Life grows down and love wears thin 
It comes from living merely, 

And if the heart should grieve within 
The mind’s at peace, or nearly. 


MIRIAM D. WADDINGTON 


Yahoo 


1 hate, as you, the more that I cannot match 

My pen with yours that flayed where I but scratch. 
I have stooped down to Lilliput—in fun 

Turned over stones to watch the maggots run; 
What if the modern Brobdingnagian state 

Be wisely ruled—it cannot rule my hate; 

I snort, toss head a Houyhnynm does not choose 
Join fascist black, red communist yahoos. 
Alone I hold head high and sup on pride; 
Alike you chose till, old and mad, you died. 


Oh! what self-hemlock would have been your brew 
Had you once coupled with a she-yahoo? 
UI BRIUIN 
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Home by Bus 


Through tunnelled darkness leaps the bus 
To bear poor Jonah from your arms, 

Dull walls that gleam a phosphorus green 
My ruminative glooms engulf. 


Outside a frantic sky is tossed 

And signals flash precise alarms, 

The air-brakes scream the night across 
As up, diagonal, down, we zoom. 


Snug in their seats across the aisle 
The week-end couples holding hands 
Asleep by half, dim signals smile— 
And how I wish it had been us! 






Disgorged so late, with rumbling heaa, 

With filmy eyes and limbs benumbed, 

A half-digested piece of freight 

I through the dawn creep home to bed. 
J. G. L. PEARSON 


The Invaders 


The crickets repeat themselves 
in the grass, the road is darkness, and shadows 
bulge as the headlights watch us safely home 


as we go home from the twenty-five cent movie 

to the dark trees underneath the windows 

to the peace of this farm that drugs like the best 
opium 


the concentration camp, the madman radio, 
bombing of civilians, those reported missing, 
today’s hidden terror, tomorrow’s open outrage, 


these are far from horses cows the color of hay on 
distant fields 

but moving closer always to the heart, 

closer to fear and death and agony without a name. 


RAYMOND SOUSTER 



























BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Our Newspapers 


CANADA GETS THE NEWS: Carlton McNaught; Ryer- 
son Press; pp. 271; $3.50. 


HE ABILITY with which our daily newspapers per- 

form their function of reporting the unseen environ- 
ment to us is a subject which has attracted a good deal of 
study in Britain and the States but not in Canada. This 
book is, in fact, the first real discussion that has been 
published in our country of what is one of the funda- 
mental problems of modern democratic institutions. And 
Mr. McNaught’s study has the great virtue that it is 
based not merely on a wide investigation of the operations 
of the Canadian newspaper business, but also upon a 
thorough knowledge of what students in other countries 
have been saying about the working of the press in 
modern capitalistic democracies. The somewhat pained 
surprise with which the book has been greeted by some 
of our newspapers is due to this fact. For Canadian 
newspaper men as a craft are almost as blissfully unaware 
of the standards that are applied to their craft in more 
mature communities as the members of the Canadian 
Authors Association are unaware of what is understood 
by poetry and criticism in other countries. 


Mr. McNaught is especially interesting on three points. 
One is his demonstration of why Canada cannot have a 
New York Times, that is a paper which is published for 
a constituency that is seriously interested in political and 
economic news, that wants to understand its unseen 
environment and not merely to get daily thrills and 
entertainment out of it. In a community in which 
educational advantages are so thinly spread as in Canada 
no newspaper can make a living out of a specialized con- 
stituency; every paper must provide both news and enter- 
tainment for all groups in the community, and the wider 
its circulation the higher must be the proportion of enter- 
tainment. So no publisher can run the risk of giving the 
public something better than most of them want. This 
is sound analysis, undoubtedly. But may we not just be 
reaching the point at which our morning papers, which 
are being slowly crowded out by the greater entertain- 
ment possibilities of the evening papers, will have to 
specialize to retain an audience at all, and will find that 
it pays therefore to appeal to the intelligent élite? If it 
be true that the Glebe and Mail has had trouble in making 
itself into a paying proposition, mightn’t it solve its 
problem by making more use of its New York Times con- 
nection and ceasing to think of itself as a competitor with 
the Star and the Telegram? 


The major part of Mr. McNaught’s study is devoted to 
an analysis of how the Canadian Press functions as a 
newsgathering agency and of its connections with other 
news networks. He shows how dependent we are in 
Canada for our picture of the outer world upon news- 
gatherers who are not Canadians at all, and he completely 
explodes the myth of the objective impartial news report. 
The Canadian Press has tried to deal with this problem 
by stationing its own men in London and New York where 
most of its foreign news is assembled from hour to hour. 
And if we didn’t have the coéperative organization of the 
Canadian Press our dailies would sink into insignificant 
little local sheets. But the C.P. has its own particular 
point of view too. Its manager once explained that the 
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purpose of its London bureau was to get “the British, 
which is the Canadian, point of view.” Mr. McNaught 
points out that our Canadian newspaper publishers and 
their agency, the C.P., all hold one particular view about 
the position of Canada in the British Commonwealth and 
in the world at large, and that this view is bound to be 
reflected in the slant which they give to news despatches. 
The third main point made by Mr. McNaught is most 
distressing of all. It comes in the chapter in which he 
collects statistics as to the educational background, the 
professional training, and the knowledge of the world 
possessed by the editors who receive the news from 
abroad and determine how it is to be presented on the 
front page. His sample is only a very small one but there 
is no reason to suspect that it is not fairly representative. 
And the conclusions which any reader will draw as to the 
qualifications possessed by our newspaper men for inter- 
preting the outside world to us are bound to be unflatter- 
ing to the fourth estate in Canada. Mr. McNaught sup- 
plies one concrete test in a detailed study of how we got 
the unfolding story of the kidnapping of Chiang-Kai-chek 
a few years ago. He gives the fantastic accounts which 
appeared in Canadian papers and compares these with the 
contemporary accounts in the New York Times which, 
from the knowledge of this incident that is now available, 
were reasonably accurate throughout both in news stories 
and interpretation. These pages are a terrible revelation. 
The scope of the book did not include a study of how 
we get our domestic news. But one comes to the end of 
Mr. McNaught’s pages wishing that some similar study 
were made of the way in which Canadians are reported 
to one another. A good many of the defects of our foreign 
news service are unavoidable in the present state of 
things. But no such excuse can be made for the scandal- 
ous incompetence of the press gallery at Ottawa which 
is supposed to keep the Canadian public in touch with the 
work of their government. Compare the news that comes 
out of Washington in the course of a week with what 
comes out of Ottawa. Our Canadian reporters are largely 
content to take government handouts, give them the 
traditional Grit or Tory slant, and let it go at that. There 
is no real necessity for this because our big city papers 
are big enough to be independent of governments, and it 
can’t really be any more impossible to find out what is 
going on behind the scenes on Parliament Hill than it is 
to find what is going on in the White House and Capitol. 
This book is issued under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, one of the select insti- 
tutions in this country which is specially endowed to make 
contributions to the sweetness and light of our civilization. 
Why then should it be published at the exorbitant price 
of $3.50, a price which ensures that it will not be read by 
the ordinary Canadian who most needs the kind of 

information and enlightenment that it supplies? 
JOHN HISCOTT 


Pacifisticuffs 
THE CASE AGAINST PACIFISM: John Lewis; George 
Allen and Unwin; pp. 238; 85c. 


T MAY OCCUR to the reader to wonder why anyone 
would go to the trouble of writing a book outlining 
the case against anything which ninety-nine percent of 
the population are already convinced has no case. The 
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ninety-nine percent scarcely require further convincing, 
and the one percent are unlikely to have much influence. 
The most plausible explanation would seem to be that 
the author feels a personal need to affirm his own case, 
or else he finds the dissident one percent a source of 
irritation quite disproportionate to their numbers. 

Mr. Lewis’ book is not likely to change anyone’s mind, 
nor affect anyone’s actions. Non-pacifists will find it 
thorough, painstaking and competent. The author sur- 
veys every aspect of the pacifist philosophy; he demolishes 
the theory of ends and means; he shows the impractica- 
bility of non-violent resistance; he demonstrates by chap- 
ter and verse that the conception of Christ as essentially 
the man of the Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount 
is false—all in a manner that will be highly satisfactory 
to those who do not hold those views. 

In addition to analyzing thoroughly the theoretical side 
of the question, Mr. Lewis cites all the best examples of 
wars that were followed, chronologically at least, by social 
progress, or which are commonly believed to have pre- 
vented serious regression. Some of his modern evidence 
is a bit unfortunate—of the Great War he says: “It 
resulted in the German, Austrian and Czechoslovakian 
republics and in a great democratic upsurge in Russia, 
France and Great Britain’—but on the whole, history 
serves Mr. Lewis pretty well. 

Pacifists will be flattered at the extent to which the 
author considers that they have influenced the world in 
recent years, even though he considers their influence 
almost wholly bad. This doubtful satisfaction is all that 
pacifists are likely to experience, however. To the 
pacifist, Mr. Lewis is a juggler of words, and a quibbler 
over terms, albeit a very able one. He takes pacifist 
principles, applies them to individual cases devoid of 
background or antecedents, surveys them from a very 
short range, and then declares them invalid. His history 
is of high school profundity. The passage of one year has 
already invalidated many of his assertions. He states in 
one place that he knows that the devil can quote scripture 
for his own ends—and then proceeds to demonstrate his 
point! 

Those who desert the pacifist position always do so for 
some cause that stirs them deeply. Mr. Lewis is an 
Englishman and despises Nazism, but it is not Britain’s 
war that stirs him. It is Soviet Russia and “its essentially 
democratic methods of government,” to whose political 
history he devotes an entire chapter. This chapter (X) 
is quite irrelevant to his case, but it explains why pacifists 
are such an irritation to the author. Of all potential 
fellow-travellers, the pacifists with their conviction that 
force in the name of socialism is a contradiction in terms, 
are the most adamant in their refusal to travel. 

ISABEL R. DALE 


Art & Letters 


ROGER FRY, A BIOGRAPHY: Virginia Woolf; Mac- 
millan; pp. 307; $3.50. 

J. E. H. MACDONALD: E. R. Hunter; Ryerson; pp. 60; 
$2.50. 


NE OF MY GREATEST DISAPPOINTMENTS was, I 

think, in going to London to study art and arriving 
there two weeks after the death of Roger Fry. Students 
spoke adoringly of his Cambridge lectures, of the way in 
which with him the most esoteric periods of art history 
seemed to come alive, how he was constantly searching 
inquisitively into new fields and coming out with a new 
discovery. His colleagues thought of him not so much as 
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a painter, but as one who in his lifetime had introduced 
the English public to new aspects of Italian art, to 
Cézanne and the Post-Impressionists, to Primitive Art and 
Negro Sculpture and had compelled people to look at art 
without historical prejudices. He had painted and written 
and lectured; he had bought pictures for private collectors 
and public galleries; he had, in the Omega Workshops, 
tried to relate the artist to modern society—somewhat as 
William Morris had done before him. And after a life- 
time of one disappointment after another, when he no 
longer needed official recognition, he was offered the 
post of Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge and 
held it for a brief period before his sudden death in 1934. 
When his sister, Margery Fry, advertised for his letters, 
promising a biography, I hoped it would be good. Here 
it is at last, and it is good. Virginia Woolf, who knew 
Roger Fry intimately over a period of years, has brought 
together a mass of information and has constructed a fine 
biography out of it. 

As Margery Fry says in her foreword, Virginia Woolf 
and Roger Fry had often discussed theories of the 
biographer’s craft: here she puts hers into practice. She 
has used his letters, fragments of notes and reminiscences, 
so that we have a continuous account of his life, much of 
which is reflected in his own words. Mrs. Woolf does not 
attempt to summarize Fry’s own books, but she feels that 
as a critic his influence was owing to his scrupulous 
unflattering honesty and his complete absorption in the 
work he was analyzing. For those who knew him best, 
she says, he had a “peculiar quality of reality” which 
made him a person of infinite importance in their lives. 
Mrs. Woolf’s account of Fry’s private life is somewhat 
bowdlerized, and I should like to have heard as much of 
the inner politics of the National Gallery and the Tate 
as she devotes to Pierpont Morgan’s bulbous nose and 
bad temper, for example, and more of the circle of 
younger artists who surrounded him. No matter how 
much one may be irritated by Fry’s enthusiasms and his 
sometimes impossible prose style, his influence has been 
great enough in the art world during forty years to make 
Mrs. Woolf’s vigorous biography a valuable guide to the 
whole period. 

From London to Toronto in the early 1900’s was a 
greater leap than it is now. Then few people realized 
that something was happening among the younger com- 
mercial artists working in Toronto which was to become 
a powerful force in Canadian landscape painting. The 
story of the Group of Seven has been told elsewhere; in 
this volume Mr. Hunter has set down simply and 
sympathetically the account of J. E. H. MacDonald’s life. 
MacDonald’s preliminary training was as a designer in a 
commercial engraving house. His ability in this and his 
own direct study of nature were the major influences in 
his development, along with his association with other 
artists who had similar ideals. Mr. Hunter has put a great 
deal of work into the catalogue at the end of the volume, 
describing pictures, listing where they have been 
exhibited or reproduced, and the present owners. 


Thoreau MacDonald’s design and set-up of the book 
makes one wish that he should design more Canadian 
publications: this one is a beauty. It is illustrated with 
two plates in color, excellent reproductions of the paint- 
ings (including one of Solemn Land beside a photograph 
of the scene where it was painted) and decorated with a 
number of his father’s pen-and-ink drawings. This book 
would be most acceptable as a gift, it would be useful to 
teachers, and it is indispensable to collections on Canadian 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY, 1940: New 
Directions Press; pp. 600; $3.50 (U.S.). 

FOLIOS OF NEW WRITING, Autumn, 1940: (Hogarth) 
Macmillans; pp. 160; $2.00. 


EW DIRECTIONS is a streamlined dinosaur among 

year books and can scarcely be walked around, let 
alone dissected, in the space at this reviewer’s disposal. 
It is the fifth of a series founded, according to the honest 
preface of its editor, James Laughlin, “to be an exhibition 
gallery for new trends and techniques, and to be a haven 
for writers who wanted to buck the commercial publish- 
ing system by being unconventional or original, by being 
purists or stylists, by being difficult or deep, by being, 
in short, themselves.” This will be sufficient warning for 
those who like the Jalna books; but because the editor 
has succeeded brilliantly in his purpose, young Canadians 
who seriously want to be artists in words ought to get 
their hands on this book somehow. 

The opening section contains impressionistic “stories” 
by youthful Americans, some of them self-consciously 
clever and pretentiously obscure, but others at once 
charming and satiric. There follow some photographs of 
the “American scene,” each paralleled by a fragment of 
prose which is supposed to have a “mood” connection, if 
you’re one of the moody kind. The photographs are 
grand. Then there is a group of essays on modern writ- 
ing, notably an intelligent appreciation of the tropical 
Henry Miller (Cancer and Capricorn). The editor dem- 
onstrates his catholicity by including here an attack on 
the editor’s catholicity, by Parker Tyler. 

A section devoted to “New Directions in Design” offers 
excerpts from London lectures by the great Frank Lloyd 
Wright and photographs of that architect’s new Martian 
home in Arizona. There is also “a plan for the city of 
Bridgeport, fully illustrated,” followed by some fifty 
pages of avant-garde verse, sparkling with technical fire- 
works, and occasionally, as in Eugene Jolas’ “Babel, 1940,” 
poetic and exciting. These are succeeded by a set of 
“chain-poems,” that is, poems “in which each successive 
line . . . is written by a different poet. Considered more 
deeply . . . an experiment in collective imagination.” In 
most, the thought, though collective, is scarcely collected. 

The suarian’s tail is long and entirely surrealistic—two 
hundred pages of manifestos and ‘counter-manifestos, 
nightmares and daymares, by a super-surrealistic con- 
stellation: Kafka, Appollinaire, de Nerval, Rimbaud, 
Aragon, Breton, Calas, Eluard, Picasso, Tzara, and others. 

Amid much that is simply juvenile perversity in 
expression, there is, in all the book, much stimulating 
and honest experimentalism; and that is the breath of life 
in art. Throughout also the editor has been conscious 
that freedom to experiment in literature ultimately rests 
upon economic freedom, and economic freedom will come 
only through political freedom. For that reason this 
volume is dedicated to “the men of the Royal Air Force,” 
whom the editor does not expect to number among his 
readers, but upon whom his freedom to go on publishing 
may in part depend. 

By contrast, the latest volume of the English “New 
Writing” has an emaciated respectability. Nevertheless, 
it is a fine addition to Mr. Lehmann’s long series, several 
of which have been reviewed in previous numbers of the 
Forum. The quality of this issue is above even the high 
average set in the past. There is moving lyric by C. Day 
Lewis, and some promising work by a new poet, Laurie 
Lee, an ex-errand-boy from the Cotswolds. Virginia 
Woolf and Stephen Spender contribute vigorous and sur- 
prisingly similar opinions on modern literature. A Welsh 
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miner describes what it is like to be on ambulance duty 
during an air-raid. There are stories by Irishmen, 
Americans, East Indians, and New Zealanders (but no 
Canadians). Among the daily unnoticed heroisms of 
British men and women in these months, surely the writ- 
ing and printing of fine and contemporary literature is 
one of the most remarkable. Salute to Mr. Lehmann, his 


writers, and their kind. EARLE BIRNEY 


Penguin 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: B. 
Ifor Evans; Penguin (Collins); pp. 215; 20c. 

NEW WRITING IN EUROPE: John Lehmann; Penguin 
(Collins); pp. 160; 20c. 


HESE TWO ADMIRABLE BOOKS, though probably 

not intentionally complementary, enhance one an- 
other’s usefulness neatly, and so provide a guide to a 
wide field of literature in a remarkably small space. Mr. 
Evans’ book is considerably more sketchy by reason of 
the difficulties in the presentation of English literary 
history ‘from Beowulf to Finnegan’s Wake’ in 215 pages. 
Yet the summary is meticulous, and does indeed do all 
that it claims to do, which is something in a book these 
days. Mr. Lehmann, as editor of New Writing, of which 
the 1940 Folio is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, has an 
accurate and sympathetic knowledge of what’s what in 
contemporary writing. The essays contained in this book 
deal with the poetry, prose and drama of Europe since 
1930; the twenty-five photographs of writers and scenes 
add considerably to its interest and importance. H. 


BRITAIN AWAKE: Junius; Penguin (Collins); pp. 140; 
20. 


HIS BOOK PROPOSES three things: first, to dispense 

with the most favored nation clause in commercial 
treaties and thus permit the establishment of regional 
trade pacts; second, to establish a development board to 
direct the flow of capital; and third, as an application of 
the other two methods, to develop the British empire as 
an economic unit. 

The attack on the most favored nation clause is based 
on the assumption, which practically all economists con- 
sider erroneous, that countries with a high standard of 
living cannot safely have free trade with countries of a 
lower standard. 

In support of this contention the author cites certain 
cases in which the most favored nation clause has pre- 
vented reductions in duties between neighboring countries 
of a similar standard of living because of the fact that it 
compels such reductions in duties to be extended to all 
countries. Now the sound objection to the most favored 
nation clause is not that it generalizes reductions. Indeed, 
that is its greatest merit. By making a reduction in duty 
general it means that the home consumer gets the benefit 
of the lowest available prices whereas a reduction in duty 
between two countries only is likely to give the home 
consumer no benefit but to make a present to the producer 
in this specially favored country. The real objection to 
the most favored nation clause is in the fact of insecurity. 
A country might be willing to make a reciprocal trade 
agreement with, and thereby make its economy somewhat 
dependent upon, the neighboring country with which it 
expects to remain on friendly terms indefinitely, whereas 
it might not be willing to have its economy tied up too 
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definitely with a nation from whom it might be cut off 
at any time by war or blockade. If we could assume the 
existence of continued peace and some stability in tariffs, 
there is no objection to the most favored nation clause. 

In the argument for control of investment and closer 
economic union of the British empire the author points 
to the large investments of British capital that have been 
made in foreign countries and to the unemployment that 
exists in Britain and the undeveloped resources to be 
found in the empire. The essential error involved here 
is that of assuming that there is a certain fixed proportion 
in which labor, capital and resources must be used. This 
is not true. Almost any quantity of labor can be used in 
conjunction with any quantity of capital. The unemploy- 
ment in Britain is not a necessary consequence of British 
foreign investments. The total national income of Great 
Britain is maximized by having its capital invested in 
whatever way or in whatever place will bring the highest 
returns. If it is desired to give labor an increased share 
in this total national income, it is better to do so by a 
taxation method than by cutting down the total income. 

The essentially nationalist and protectionist outlook of 
the book is flavored with a vigorous attack on “the inter- 
national money power” which is assumed (on what evi- 
dence, we are not told) to have a monopoly of “inter- 
national purchasing power” and to be diverting that 
power from investment to speculation. W. B. HARVEY 


Great Powers in White Towers 


THE SUN NEVER SETS: Malcolm Muggeridge; Random 
House (Macmillan); pp. 393; $3.50. 


pee SUN has probably never risen before on a scene 
of such fantasy or on such logically irrational people, 
and it will most likely continue to gaze on them with 
fascination. Sit down in a comfortable armchair for a 
couple of hours while Mr. Muggeridge spins his (surely 
invented) yarn, in which “a tick was found. . . in a pound 
of butter . . .and pronounced of a kind entirely unknown 
in Europe, and clearly of Asiatic origin, questions being 
asked in parliament about the matter and indignant let- 
ters appearing in the press,” and “before long the govern- 
ment was taking credit to itself for having allowed to 
happen what it had been formed to prevent,” in which 
incredibilities were accepted as mature action, being the 
outcome of serious thought both by their protagonists and 
opponents. 

The book deals with the history of England from 1930 
to 1940, and therefore is entirely concerned with the 
pattern of events which decided between peace and war 
in this “low, dishonest decade,” to use Auden’s phrase. 
The first pages are a roll-call, in which a swiftly-moving 
resumé outlines these years; then follows the scrap-book 
with all the interesting tributaries of thought which Mr. 
Muggeridge makes a part of his narrative. Originally 
published as “The Thirties” (why the change?), it is a 
brilliant marshalling of facts of the most diverse kinds, 
lavishly presented and skilfully set against each other. 
By the use of a Huxleyan phraseology (. . . a good stiff 
peace and soda, taken last thing before a general 
election, got rid of that tired feeling and generally toned 
up the government’s system) and an abundance of wit- 
writing (. . . many who looked for knowledge with the 


same passionate eagerness that a spinster surprised in 
her bath looks for a towel...), Mr. Muggeridge has 
given the book a gentle but insistent satirical note. 
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Being an outline of the search for peace by the wrong 
road many pages are devoted to the various conferences 
which have been called only to be adjourned, a subject 
which now has a personal meaning for Canadians! In a 
book of this nature, the index sometimes gives an extra 
indication of the way the ark is drifting. Most persons 
have single page-entries, some as many as ten, but those 
with more than thirty entries are six: The Times, The 
League, Chamberlain, Hitler, Baldwin, and the béte 
grisatre of the national government, Ramsay MacDonald. 
RONALD HAMBLETON 


Recent Pamphlets 


HE C.C.F. has recently put out two excellent pam- 

phlets, which can be obtained from any C.C.F. office: 
FIGHTING FOR DEMOCRACY ON ALL FRONTS (pp. 
43, 5c) is a reprint from Hansard, pleasantly. arranged 
with sub-titles, of the speeches of the seven C.C.F. mem- 
bers in the House during the November-December session. 
There are some excellent things in it, and the whole gives 
a good picture of the valuable activities of the whole 
group (Mr. Woodsworth being unfortunately absent 
through illness). The C.C.F. does not command the 
propaganda outlets that go with a well-oiled party mach- 
ine of the old kind, and gets little publicity in the press. 
It is to be hoped that all those who have any interest in 
public affairs will make a point of getting and reading 
this pamphlet, as well as the other: A NEW ORDER 
SHALL ARISE (pp. 24, 10c). This latter is more definite- 
ly a statement of policy: it contains the addréss of Mr. 
M. J. Coldwell to the recent National Convention, and 
also the policy resolutions passed there. These, on 
national control of industry and finance, on agriculture, 
civil liberties, labor, the Sirois report, post-war recon- 
struction and peace aims, are the most recent official 
pronouncements of the party. They show a remarkable 
consistency of principle, as well as a readiness to adapt 
these principles to a changing world. 

The Canadian Institute of International Affairs continues 
its series, Behind the Headlines, in conjunction with the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education with a fifth 
number: LABOR AND THE WAR, by Andrew Brewin 
(pp. 18, 10c). It is a very fair factual statement of what 
has been done, and what has been omitted, by the govern- 
ment in seeking the codperation of Labor since the war. 
Mr. Brewin also gives one a clear picture of the peculiarly 
Canadian difficulties; he discusses the last order-in-council 
and what has been done in the way of training workers 
for the war industries. The conclusions that emerge 
from all this, for any unprejudiced reader, are very much 
those put forward in a main article in this issue. 

The CBC gives us (pp. 60, 25c), by R. S. Lambert, OLD 
COUNTRY MAIL, which is a selection of letters from 
Britain which Mr. Lambert used in his well known broad- 
casts on this subject. It is a very well chosen selection 
of living and vivid documents describing at first hand 
what life is like in England now, both for the civilian and 
the soldier, and it should find a very wide public. 

Another Public Affairs pamphlet comes to hand (pp. 
30, 10c, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York) this time in con- 
junction with the Institute for Consumer Education. The 
title: READ YOUR LABELS, and the authors: Helen 
Dallas and Maxine Enlow. As always, the subject is one 
of very general interest, and the factual analysis very 
helpful and instructive. It is a brief history of federal 
legislation to protect the consumer against dangerous or 
adulterated drugs in foods, cosmetics and patent medi- 
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cines, and for the regulation of advertising, particularly 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which has only recently 
gone into effect and only applies to interstate trade. A 
parallel study for Canada would be invaluable. G.M.A.G. 


Miscellany 


YELLOW WOLF: HIS OWN STORY: L. V. McWhorter; 
the Caxton Printers; 1940; $3.50. 


WO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY PAGES of bald un- 

grammatical English—whose only merit is a simplicity 
only rarely enshrining something of majesty; over-short 
paragraphs that are often not paragraphs at all; detail, 
detail, much of it banal, much merely repetitive . . . and 
emerging from it all, as tired, it would seem, as its aged 
author, a saga of courage fulfilled in resignation. Such, 
I think, will be the first impressions of the reader of this 
book. 

It is a hard decision whether to congratulate or to 
criticize Mr. McWhorter for the manner in which he has 
made this saga known to us. As he claims, he has brought 
Yellow Wolf before us with his own story, in his own 
words, of the Nez Perce Indian War of 1877 and its 
unhappy sequel for the dispossessed and backward and 
out-powered. The story bears the stamp not only of 
authenticity but of truth. The compiler has edited it with 
obvious thoroughness and has kept himself in the back- 
ground to a degree altogether remarkable. 

So far, no sufficient excuse for publication. But the 
book has contemporary interest as an inside story of 
imperialism, as experienced by its victims. In places, 
especially near the beginning and the end, it bears upon 
that least obtrusive and perhaps often unconscious form 
of it which consists in raising a people’s standard of 
civilization for their own good. This is a kind of imperial- 
ism usually not recognized as such, and _ therefore 
generally approved by well-meaning persons, including 
missionaries, who would abjure its baser forms.- It is 
not here suggested that it has not its sufficient justifica- 
tion. But it looms before us as one of the major problems 
of the future, and this simple story may contribute its 
quota to its solution. R. E. K. PEMBERTON 


HE RIDES THE SKY: Irene Baird; Macmillan; pp. 241; 
$2.25. 

RING-TAILED ROARERS: Ed. by V. L. O. Chittick; 
Caxton; pp. 316; $3.50 (U.S.). 


E RIDES THE SKY is the story, told in the form of 
letters home, of a young Canadian airman who went 
to enlist in England in 1938 and who was shot down and 
killed in April, 1940. It is a familiar story, all the more 
so because it is told in letters which, apart from the 
occasional literary highlighting, are very much like those 
we know are being received by many parents here. In 
fact, the language at times is so close to the real idiom of 
youth that we suspect the author has access to a genuine 
correspondence. The appeal of the book is frankly 
emotional and it could only be written and published, by 
a writer of Irene Baird’s calibre, in war-time. This is not 
meant in any way to deprecate it; rather to explain why 
the author of Waste Heritage has paused in her pursuit of 
the powerful themes which that novel proved she under- 
stood so sympathetically and realistically. 
Ring-Tailed Roarers is a collection of tall tales from 
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the American frontier in mid-nineteenth century. A great 
many are told in rough-neck dialect which, while not 
exactly easy to read, does at times reward you with really 
funny and extravagant phrases. It is not a book to be 
read at one sitting for such a dose of bragging and fan- 
tastic exaggeration quickly dulls the palate. But read 
singly and at intervals most of them are entertaining and 
full of coarse high spirits. L. J. Reynolds has illustrated 
them with wood cuts done in the elaborate tongue-in-the- 
cheek style we associate with revivals of nineteenth cen- 
tury popular American drama. They are in key with the 
tone of the book and the editor, V. L. O. Chittick, has on 
the whole done a very nice job. ELEANOR GODFREY 


CANADA: A READING GUIDE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Compiled by Elizabeth W. Loosley and Ethelwyn 
Wickson; American Library Association; pp. 10; 25c. 


HIS PAMPHLET, issued as a supplement to The 

Booklist, was prepared for librarians who, due to 
the existing situation, are noticing an increasing demand 
for books about Canada. 

A short introduction, stressing the growing need for 
unity and understanding between Canada and America, 
is followed by a running bibliography, not only concise 
and well organized, but interesting. 

The latter half consists of a straight bibliography, 
classified and annotated, and although only eighty-five 
books are listed, it is quite comprehensive. All but a few 
of these were published within the last five years and 
run from the Report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission to 
“See Canada Next,” by L. A. Nixon. 

It is unfortunate that in the art and literature section 
“Thirty Acres” by Ringuet could not have been included 
with “Maria Chapdelaine” and E. J. Pratt’s “Brébeuf and 
His Brethren.” 

In spite of its brevity the list is excellent and while 
the compilers express the hope that it “may serve to 
make Canada more intelligible to the United States” it 
could also help to make Canada intelligible to Canadians. 

M. I. THOMPSON 


CANADIAN PORTRAITS: CBC Broadcasts; ed. by R. G. 
Riddell; Oxford; pp. 154; $1.50. 


HESE TWENTY CHARACTER SKETCHES of Can- 

adians who have in some way or other left their 
imprint on Canada, make for the most part informative 
and entertaining reading. One really welcomes such a 
book, for few of the men described are as well-known as 
one feels they should be. The CBC is to be congratulated 
on making it available. Since the sketches were prepared 
as broadcasts, most of them have a fluidity and informal- 
ity usually lacking in this sort of literary work in Canada. 
A few are depressingly pedestrian—it is to be noted that 
the more colorful characters were handled by the best 
writers. D. E. Cameron’s portrait of Bob Edwards of the 
Calgary Eye-Opener is extremely funny. Others which 
deserve comment and wide reading are Louis Jobin by 
Marius Barbeau, James McIntyre by William Arthur 
Deacon, William Hamilton Merritt by A. R. M. Lower, Sir 
Matthew Baillie Begbie by D. A. McGregor—but on 
checking the table of contents one really feels that almost 
all can be read with profit. 
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